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Hournal of the Welles Lettres, Science, and Art. 
= Price Fourpence. 
No. 1898. LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1853. d Edition. Fivepence. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— NOTICE IS | Txe Exrraorprnary Correction or Rane Enoiisn Portratrs Just etebinilssitin’ One Shilling, stiff cover, the Eighth 
U HEREBY GIVEN, that the Annual Examination for MA- FORMED BY: THE Lew Eowaxn Wenuan Maxzin, Exc. Bdition of 
TRICULATION in this University will commence on MONDAY, N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN HE HAND-BOOK to the ENGLISH LAKES. 
the 4th of JULY. WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works With Maps and Engravings. 
The Certificate of age must be transmitted to the Registrar | Jnustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
r fourteen days betixe the Lape peg ations begins. House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Tuurspay, June 23, and E ater os tae & he "Winlon 
y order of the Senate, z P four following days (Sunday excepted), at One o’clock precisely, DITH ;: a Tale of Belle Isle indermere. In 
9 BR. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. {| the valuable and curious collection of RARE PORTRAITS and H * 


Somerset House, 25th May, 1853. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, will be OPENED 
on Monday the 6th inst., and continue OPEN daily from Ten to 
six. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


Goctery of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
—The FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. Their NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION isnow OPEN. Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. Admission, Is. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


.. of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Inconroratep py Roya Cuarrer—The THIR- 
TIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is now OPEN 
from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admission, ls. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


ar et agent SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Second EXHI- 

BITION of FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the Socrery's Garvey, 
will take place on Sarurpay, June ll. 

‘Tickets can be procured at ‘this Office upon presenting the Order 
of a Fellow, price 5s. each ; or, on the day of the meeting, at 
Turnham Green, price 7s. 6d. each. 

a 21, Regent Strect, London. 


QYAL .POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
Patrrox:—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

New and Interesting Attraction. The First Part of an Histori- 
cal Lecture on *‘ The Thames,” from its Source to its Estuary, » by 
GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq., assisted by Miss Brancux You 
with Appropriate Songs and Dissolving Scenery, every Ev 
(except Saturday) at Nine o'clock; in addition to the 
Scientific Lectures and Exhibitions. 


Open Mornings and Evenings. 
hie 




















aried 


Admission, 1s.; 
tender Ten years of age, Half-price. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
leicester Square.—PHOTOGRAPHY.— Students are in- 
formed that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent Street, Photographist 
to the Queen, gives INSTRUCTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A select stock of Ross’s superior portrait and land- 
scape lenses, pure chymicals, &c. For farther particulars apply 
to the Secretary ; if by post. enclose two postage stamps. 


RCHITECTURAL PUBIICATION SOCIETY. 
—THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE, Part L., 
1852-3, is now ready for delivery on payment of the annual sub- 
scription, One Guinea. 
THOS. L. DONA SON, Esq., Treasurer, Bolton Gardens, 
Russell Square; WYATT PAPWORTH, Esq., Honorary Secre- 
tary, l4a,.Great Marlborough Street, from whom copies of the 
Annual Report, describing the work, can be obtained. Subscrip- 
tions for the year 1853-4 became due on the Ist May last. 


OLD NUGGETS AT THE GREAT GLOBE. 
—A Large Collection of AUSTRALIAN GOLD, together 
with the Rocks, Minerals, and Precious Stones of Australia, at 
Mr. WYLD'S LARGE MODEL of the EARTH, Leicester Square. 
Lectures hourly upon every subject of Geographical Science. 
Open daily from 10 to 10. Children under 12 years of age and 
Schools, half-price. 


N ISS DOLBY AND Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER 
beg to announee that their ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms on 
MONDAY, June 6th, to commence at 2 o'clock. They will be 
assisted by Miss L. Pyne, Miss Amy Dolby, Signor Gardoni, Mr. 
Shannon, Signor F. Lablache, and Signor Piatti. The Orchestra 
Will consist of the Members of the Orchestral Union, conducted by 
Mr. A. Mellon. Mr. Benedict will preside at the Pianoforte. 
a. Half a Guinea each, may be had of Messrs. Cramer and 
201, Regent Street ; of Miss Dolby, 2, Hinde Street, Manchester 
psa and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7 7, Southwick Place, Hyde 
Park Square. 


\ ILLIAM NICHOLS, PRINTER, 32, 
LONDON-WALL, respectfully informs Publishers aa 
Authors that, having lately commenced Business, he is provided 
with large Founts of new and elegant Type, and other requisites 
for executing, in a superior manner, Printing of every Description. 


\ 


Will be forwarded to any part of the country upon the receipt 
of six postage stamps. 






























Just published, 


ESSRS. A. ASHER AND CO.’S (BERLIN) 
NNUAL, th OGUE DE LIVRES RARES ET 





had of their Agent, Mr. D. Nutt, 270, 








DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
Just published, Illustrated with Engravings, price 5s. 


THE BRITISH JEWS: being a Full Digest of 
R the Domestic Habits, mcligions Ceremonies, and Social Con- 

dition of the Jews in Great Britain. _By the Rev. JOHN MILLS. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row. 








Schools, and / 


HISTORICAL PRINTS, the property of the late well-known col- 
lector Eowanp WeNMAN Marvin, Esq., consisting of many of the 
rarest English eurly engraved Portraits by Hogenberg, Delaram, 
Elstrake, the Passes, Faithorne, Loggan, Blooteling, Valck, Smith, 
Beckett, &e., curious Historical Engravings, early English Topo- 
graphical Prints, Works of Wenceslaus Hollar, interesting early 
Foreign Portraits by De Leu, Gaultier, Fornazery, Goltzius, Mas- 
son, &c., valuable Books of Prints, and a few miscellaneous En- 
gravings, including a fine proof of the Last Supper, after Leonardo 
da Vinci, by Raphael Morghen, &c.; Portfolios. May be viewed 
on the two days preceding. Catalogues to be had at the place of 
Sale, if in the’ country on receipt of six postage stamps. 


RISH EDUCATIONAL BOOKS.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN that from and after the 4th July next the 
Scnoot Books used by the Commisstoners or Nationat Epvcation 
IN InELaAND may be obtained from the Orrice, Merion Srreet, 
Dentin, for Ready Money only, by the Trape, (and by Private 
Persons ordering them in quantities of the value of £10 and 
upwards), at the under-mentioned prices. 
From the above date the Commissioners will supply no books, 
except to the Irish National Schools. 


























Names of Books. shh Names of Books. 7 
da. 
First Book of Lessons.... v3 0} | Key to First Arithmetic .. 0 3 
3 | Arithmetic in leted and 
Sequel to Second Boo 3 |" Practice. 07 
No.1,0 3 | Book-keeping . P 04 
Ditto, ditto, No.2, 0 3 | Key to ditto -0 3 
Fourth Book of Lessons.. 0 7 | Epitome of Geography... eee 010 
Supplement to Fourth Compendium of ditto .... 0 3 
OOK oo vccccccccccccace 0 8 | Elements of Geometry.... 0 3 
Fifth Book of Lesson 0 7 | Mensuration..... -@Ss 
Girl's Reading Book .... 0 7 | Appendix to ditto .. -04 
Biographical Sketches of | Scripture Lessons, Old Test. 
Beitieh Pucts.....cccocs 09 No.1,0 4 
Selections from HBritish | Ditto, ditto, No. 2 04 
Poets, Vol.1,0 8 | Ditto, New Test. No.1, 0 4 
Ditto. ditto, Vol.2,0 9 | Ditto, ditto, No. 2, 04 
Introduction to the Art of | Sacred Poetry . -0O1 
Reading .... 5 Lessons on Truth of Ch is- 
English Grammar........ 0 3 | tianity ... -0 2 
Key to diigo ........ + O Ob) aguiniemeh Class Book . oe O 6 
Third Rook of Lessons +» O 6 | Farm Account Took ...... 1 2 
Kirst *rithmetic ........0 3 Treatise on Needlework «1 7 
Stationery Office, 27th May, 1853. 
MR. PARKER’S NEW MAGAZINE. 
[HE NATIONAL MISCELLANY. No. IL. 
JUNE. Contents: 
1. Public Picture Galleries. 6. Social Life in Paris—con- 
2. Poems by Alexander Smith. | tinued. 
3. The Pawnbroker's Window. | 7. The Rappists. 
4. Notes and Emendations sae 8. Colchester Castle. 
Shakspeare. 9. Cabs and Cabmen. 
5. The Praraphaelites. 110, The Lay of the Hero. 


Price One Shilling. 
London: John Henry Parker. 


Verse. By JAMES ROBINSON. 
Lately published, price 6d. 
WINDERMERE; a Poem. By E. M. Cottins, 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co. 
Kendal: T. Atkinson. 





Just published, in small 8vo, = and Vignette, 
price 7s. cloth, 
HELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Also, 


1. SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, LETTERS 
FROM ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. Edited 
by Mrs. SHELLEY. In One Volume, medium 8vo, price 15s. cloth. 

2. SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 


by Mrs. SHELLEY. In Three Volumes, fcap. 8vo, price 15s. cloth. 


3. SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS FROM 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, AND FRAGMENTS. Edited by 
Mrs. SHELLEY. In Two Volumes, feap. 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


MAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF GREEKS 
AND ROMANS. By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Ar- 
ranged Chronologically. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Published this day, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
ILTSHIRE TALES, illustrative of the Dialect 


and Manners of the Rustic Population of that County. 
By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


COOPER'S SUSSEX GLOSSARY. 
Just published, Second Edition, 12mo cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GLOSSARY of the PROVINCIALISMS in 
USE in the COUNTY of SUSSEX. By W. DURRANT 
COOPER, F.5.i: 


The Cif. \NICLE of BATTEL ABBEY from 
1066 to 1176 origi «i» compiled in Latin by a Monk of the Estab- 
lishment, and now first Translated, with Notes and Abstract of the 
subsequent History of the Abbey. By M. A. LOWER,F.S.A. 8vo, 
coloured fac-similes, cloth, 9s. 

J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM. 
On Monday next, 8vo, One Shilling, 


A FEW WORDS in REPLY to the ANIMAD- 
VERSIONS of the Rev. Mr. DYCE on Mr. HUNTER’S 
“ Disquisition on the Tempest, 1839,” and his “‘ New Illustrations 
of the Life, Character, and Ww ritings of Shakespeare, 1845,” con- 
tained in his work entitled “A Few Notes ‘on Shakespeare,” &e. 
By the Author of the “ Disquisitien ” and the “‘ Illustrations.” 

J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 











‘THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
JUNE, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains .— 
. The Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853. 
2. The Tree of Knowledge. 
On the Ancient Music of the Hebrews in general, and their 
Temple Music in particular. 
. The Duke of Buckingham. 
5. Ancient Sophists antl Modern Liberals. 
6. A Pilgrimage to the Donegal Highlands. 
7. The Isthmus of Darien. 
8. Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters XXIII. XXIV. 
9. Nineveh—Second Article. 
10. Our Colonies. 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. S. 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool; John Menzies, 
Edinburgh. 


MYHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 

(JUNE Ist), containing the TRANSACTIONS of the 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY, and a Portrait of the late Jona- 
than Pereira, M.D., &e. 

Contents: The Responsibility of the Members of the Pharma- 
ecutical Society.—The Election of Council and Auditors.—The 
New Bye-laws and the Secret Committee.—Pharmacy Fifty Years 
Ago- —Special General Meeting Conversazione —Tw elfth Anniver- 
sary of the Society.—Report of the Council —Adjourned Meeting. 
—The New Council and Auditors.—Manchester Chemists’ Society. 
—Bark called Heetoo, the Korarima and Koussoo.—Wurrus, a 
Dye.—Seeds of (Enanthe Phellandrium.—Fraudulent Substitution 
of Quinidin for Quinine.—On the State of Pharmacy in Germany 
and Prussia.—The Preparation of Chemically Pure Nitric Acid, 
Nitrates of Potash and Soda, and Sulphate of Magnesia. —The 
Preparation of Tannic Acid. — The Fixed V egetable Oils of 
Southern India.—Red Ink.—Process for making Sulphate of Soda. 
—Adulteration of Cassia Oil with Oil of Cloves. Index, &c. &c. 
Price 1s. 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin, 

VOLUME XII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


ERBY’S OXFORD MIXTURE—The Bear and 


mm whee 


Part Il. 














the Turkey—The Key in the City Strong Box—A Husband’s 
| Bite, price £5.—Church Rates, Church Wrougs—Christianity in 
| Hot Weather, &. See LLOYD'S WEEKLY LONDON NEWS 

PAPER, Edited by DOUGLAS JERROLD, price Threepence, post 

| free, containing writings by the Editor, and SIXTY COLUMNS 
| OF THE VERY LATEST NEWS.—Send three postage stamps to 
| E. LLOYD, Salisbury-square, London, and reccive a Paper as a 


sample, or order of any newsagent. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


[HE HOUSEHOLDER’S MANUAL OF 
FAMILY PRAYER; accompanied by Short Forms of Devo- 
tion to be said in Private; intended chiefly for the use of Persons 
who are engaged in the eallings of Husbandry, Mechanical Arts, 
and Trade. By WILLIAM THORNTON, Vicar of Dodford. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. 
HE PATENTEE’S MANUAL: being a Trea- 
tise on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent: especially 
intended for the use of Patentees and Inventors. By JAMES 
JOHNSON, Esq., Middle Temple, and J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Solicitor and Patent Agent, Lincoln’s-inn Fields and Glasgow. 

Contents :—The Subject Matter and Nature of Patentable In- 
ventions, and of the incidents which must accompany it.—Who 
may be a Patentee ?—The Duration and Extent of Letters Patent. 
—The Title.—The Specification.—Disclaimers and Alterations.— 
Assignments and Licenses.—Infringements. 

The Appendix contains the Statutes, Forms of Proceedings, and 
the Official Rules and Regulations under the Patent Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1852, with a copious Index, enabling the reader at a 
glance to ascertain the exact information required. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


PROFESSOR BALFOUR’S BOTANY.—June, 1853. 


(Lass BOOK OF BOTANY: being an Intro- 

duction to the Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. By JOHN 
HUTTON BALFOUR, M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Keeper of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Professor of Medicine and Botany in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. Illustrated with upwards of 
1000 Wood Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 

“Few, if any, works on this subject contain such a mass of 
carefully collected and condensed matter, and certainly none are 
more copiously, or, on the whole, better illustrated.”—Hooxer's 
Journar or Borany, Jan. 1852. 

“The best and most interesting introduction to the Study of 
Botany that has ever come into our hands.""—Noatx Baritisa 
AGRICULTURIST. 

“A good useful Class Book, illustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuts.""—GarDENER’s CHRONICLE 

“One of the best books to need in the hands of a student.”— 
Awnnats op Naturar History. 

“One of the most complete and elegant Class Books on Botany 
which has been published. It contains all that a errs may 
require, both in description and illustration.” —Lancr 
Norice.—This is now the only authorized teat-begh 08 by the 

Pupils of Professor Balfour. 








Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL WORKS 
JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 


FELLOW AND SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


AN ARCHAOLOGICAL INDEX to 
Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano-British, 
and Anglo-Saxon Periods. 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 
illustrated by numerous engravings, comprising up- 
wards of five hundred objects. 


A NUMISMATIC MANUAL. 1 vol. 
8vo, price One Guinea. 

*,* The Plates which illustrate this Volume are upon a 
novel plan, and will, at a glance, convey more information 
papnling the types of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, 
than can be obtained by many hours’ careful reading. 
Instead of a fac-simile Engraving being given of that which 
is already an enigma to the tyro, the most striking and 
characteristic features of the Coin are dissected and placed 
by themselves, so that the eye soon becomes familiar with 
them. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the Earliest 
Period to the taking of Rome under Constantine 
Paleologos, 2 vol. 8vo, numerous Plates, 30s. 


COINS of the ROMANS relating to 
Britain. 1 vol. 8vo. Second Edition, with an entirely 
new set of Plates, price 10s. 6d. 

“*Votre commission, Messieurs, vous propose done de 
décerner le prix fondé par M. Allier d’ Hauteroche al’archéo- 
logue zélé qui, depuis dix années, publie le Journal Numis- 
matique de Londres, auquel l’Angleterre doit un bon 
Manuel de Numismatique, et qui vient entreprendre la 
publication d’un Recueil de toutes les Médailles des peuples, 
villes, et rois de l’antiquité.”—Address of the Commission 
appointed to Report to the ‘‘ Institute de France” on the works 
sent in by Candidates for the Numismatic Prize. Sess, 1845. 


ANCIENT COINS of CITIES and 
Princes, Geographically arranged and described, con- 
taining the Coins of Hispania, Gallia, and Britannia, 
with plates of several hundred examples. 1 vol. 8vo, 
price 18s. 


NEW TESTAMENT — Numismatic 
Illustrations of the Narrative Portions of the.—Fine 
paper, numerous woodcuts from the original coins in 
various public and private collections. 1 vol. 8vo, 
price 5s. 6d. 

“The New Testament has, it appears, in the compass of 
the Gospels and Acts, no less than 32 allusions to the coin- 
age of Greece, Rome, and Judea; and these, beautifully 
engraved and learnedly described, give Mr. Akerman an 
opportunity of serving the good cause of truth in the way 
of is peculiar avocation.”—Church of England Journal. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of ANCIENT and MODERN COINS. In 1 vol. fep. 
8vo, with numerous wood engravings from the original 
coins, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Contents :—Section 1. Origin of Coinage—Greek Regal 
Coins. 2. Greek Civic Coins. 3, Greek Imperial Coins. 
4, Origin of Roman Coinage—Consular Coins. 5. Roman 
Imperial Coins. 6. Roman British Coins, 7. Ancient Bri- 
tish Coinage. 8. Anglo-Saxon Coinage. 9. English Coin- 

e from the Conquest. 10. Scotch Coinage. 11. Coinage 
of Ireland. 12. Anglo-Gallic Coins. 13. Continental 
Money in the Middle Ages. 14. Various representatives of 
Coinage. 15. Forgeries in Ancient and Modern Times. 
aed Table of Prices of English Coins realised at Public 

es. 


TRADESMEN’S TOKENS, struck in 
London and its vicinity, from the year 1648 to 1672 in- 
elusive. Described from the originals in the collection 
of the British Museum, &c. 15s. 

This work comprises a list of nearly 3000 Tokens, and 
contains occasional illustrative topographical ard antiqua- 
rian notes on persons, places, streets, old tavern and coffee- 
house signs, &c. &c.; with an introductory account of the 
causes which led to the adoption of such a currency. 


REMAINS of PAGAN SAXONDOM, 
rincipally from Tumuli in England, Publishing in 
ito, in Numbers, at 2s. 6d. With Coloured Plates. 


SSARY OF PROVINCIAL 
& PHRASES in use in Wiltshire. 12mo, 3s, 


e| \ TN ANT \ 
a ‘THE NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE 
tz 


ed Quarterly. Price 3s. 6d. each Number. 





ree | Lay 
Jom RussELr SmarH, 36, Soho Square, London, 
ES 


By J. BEETE JUKES, 





On Monday will be published, price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, 


Esq., F.R.S., M.R.I.A. 


PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF DUBLIN. 


This work will be illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty Double-Tinted Lithograph Landscapes, each 
depicting some special geological phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature, 


Also, on Monday, price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


OR, 
DESCRIPTION OF THE BOTANICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS 
OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN USED FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, 
TANNING, DYEING, BUILDING, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, &c. 
By T. C. ARCHER, Esa. 
COLLECTOR OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THE CRYSTAL PALACH, 


This work will also be illustrated with Twenty interesting Coloured Plates of the substances and plants in fruit, 





By C. 


effect.”"—Liverpool Albion. 


genius of this fine artist’s earlier day is still fresh and uni 


ith Twenty=four Ellustrati 


Also, on Monday, price 8s., A New EpitIon oF 


TALPA; OR, THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 


W. H. 
ons bp Greorge Cruikshank. 


«The experience of an agriculturist who, by the aid of scientific theory, combined with good practical knowledge, 
has converted an apparently worthless piece of land into a fruitful soil, is described in the little book before us with great 








“‘The vignettes (and there are twenty-four of them) are among the happiest proofs we have lately seen that the 





REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





On Monday will be published, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC | 
WORKS of Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P. 
Volume III., containing the completion of Kina Anruur and 
several Poems hitherto unpublished. 


*," Volume IV., in the press, will commence the Dramas. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 19s,, with Illustrations, 


CHAMOIS HUNTING IN THE 


MOUNTAINS OF BAVARIA. By CHARLES BONER. 


“Contains records fresh, truthful, and stirring of some capital 
bits of active life among the Chamois hunters of Bavaria. The 
descriptions of mountain scenery are free and bold, they are 
records of genuine impressions that come home fully and fairly to 
the reader's mind. The foresters and poachers, and the peasant 
girls, their way of life, their homes, and scraps of their home 
talk, are reproduced on Mr. Boner’s pages in a natural and 
graphic way; and all heighten the interest in the two leading 
topics of the book—the Chamois and the Rifle. Mr. Boner’s 
‘Chamois Hunting’ may be placed on the same level in public 
favour with Mr. Scrope’s ‘ Deer Stalking.’ ’—ExamInER. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





INFANT EDUCATION. 
HE INFANT SYSTEM, for Developing the 


Intellectual and Moral Powers of all Children, from One to 
Seven Years of Age. By SAMUEL WILDERSPIN. Eighth 
Edition, carefully revised, 5s. cloth, 

“This is a new and carefully revised edition of a work already 
extensively and favourably known.”—WeEsLEYAN TIMEs. 


A MANUAL FOR THE RELIGIOUS AND 
MORAL INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG CHILDREN IN THE 
NURSERY AND INFANT SCHOOL. With Music. By SAMUEL 
WILDERSPIN and T. J. TERRINGTON. Royal 8yo, cloth, 
reduced to 2s. 6d. 


The only Complete Edition. By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. 
THE MAY FLOWER; or, Sketches of Scenes 


and Characters among the Descendants of the Pilgrims. By Mrs. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. With the Preface by her Sister, 
CATHERINE E. BEECHER. ls. 6d. cloth lettered. 
ContENnts:—Love versus Law—The Tea Rose—Trials of a House- 
keeper—Little Edward—Let every Man mind his own Busi 


Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., American and Continental Literary 
Agency, beg to announce that, by arrangement with the Boston 
Publishers, they have now published the following Important 

ork, 


CORRESPONDENCE of the REVO. 


LUTION. Being Letters from Eminent Men to George Wash- 
ington, from the time of his taking command of the American 
Army to the end of his life. 


Edited by JARED SPARKS. 4 vols. 8yo. 48s. 


This work consists of a series of letters from more than a hu- 
dred individuals among Washington’s correspondents, who acted 
a conspicuous part in public affairs during the Revolution, and 
afterwards, till the end of his life. They were selected by the 
editor, and copied from the original manuscripts, while he was 
preparing “ Washington’s Writings ” for the press. They may, in 
fact, be regarded a continuation of that work, many of them being 
answers to Washington’s letters, and all of them treating upon 
subjects or events in which he was immediately concerned. As 
illustrating his own life, and the history of an important period, 
and as unfolding the opinions, designs, and purposes of the pro- 
minent actors of the time, they possess the highest value. 





Messrs. TRUBNER and Co. have also lately published, 
I. 


A REPLY to the STRICTURES of 
LORD MAHON and others, on the mode of Editing the 
Writings of Washington. By JARED SPARKS. Also, 4 
Review of Lord Mahon’s History of the American Revolution. 
From the “ North American Review” for July, 1852. 90 pp. 
8vo, sewed, 2s. 


Il. 


REPRINT of the ORIGINAL LET- 


TERS from Washington to Joseph Reed, during the American 
Revolution. Referred to in the Pamphlets of Lord Mahon and 
Mr. Sparks. By WILLIAM R. REED. 156 pp. 8vo, sewed, 
2s. 6d. 


Itt. 


LETTER to LORD MAHON, being 


an Answer to his Letter addressed to the Editor of “ Wash- 
ington’s Writings.” By JARED SPARKS. 50 pp. 8¥9 
sewed, Is. 


London: Trubner and Co., 12, Paternoster Row. 





Cousin William—Uncle Tim—Aunt Mary—Frankness—The Sab- 
bath—So many Calls—The Canal Boat—Feeling—The Sempstress 
| —Old Father Morris. 

| Also, extracted from the above, Third Edition, price 6d. 


FOUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SABBATH. 


Sketches from the Note-book of an Elderly Gentleman. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


A® ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA; it 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Fra i 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, a0 
effectual cure of this disease. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 





London: J. 8, Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM. 


Published this day, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


A FEW NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE, with occasional 


Remarks on the Emendations of the Manuscript Corrector, in Mr. Collier’s Copy of the Folio 1632. By the 
Rey, ALEXANDER DYCE. : 7 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN SKELTON, (Poet 


Laureate to Henry VIII.;) with Notes and some Account of the Author and his Writings. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER DYCE. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 14s, (original price £1 12s.; only a few copies remaining.) 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 








This day is published, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth, the Seconp Eprtion, Revised and Enlarged, with a lithographed 
facsimile of the Corrected Folio of 1632, 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 


TO THE 


TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, 


FROM EARLY MANUSCRIPT CORRECTIONS IN A COPY OF THE FOLIO, 1632, IN 
THE POSSESSION OF 


J. PAYNE COLLIER, ESQ., F.S.A. 


WHITTAKER AND CO., AVE MARIA LANE. 





Published this day, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THACKERAY’S LECTURES ON THE 
ENGLISH HUMORISTS. 


MR. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





Now ready, in One Volume, handsomely gilt, with Portrait, price 12s, 


THE 


THISTLE AND THE CEDAR OF LEBANON, 


BY HABEEB RISK ALLAH EFFENDI, M.R.C.S. 


LONDON: JAMES MADDEN, 8, LEADENHALL STREET. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 448, with Engravings, cloth, 15s. 


BRITANNIC RESEARCHES; 


R, 


NEW FACTS & RECTIFICATIONS OF ANCIENT BRITISH HISTORY. 
BY THE REV. BEALE POSTE, M.A. 


wn oe of information which it is pelt to bring forward in this Publication, may be stated to be as 
wrongly teapibeed ee onan in the Classics and Ancient Authors relating to Britain, before overlooked, misquoted, or 
‘salen aan Commentators, as those of Messrs. Gunn and Stevenson ; and we may add, in an especial manner, by 
i a od b - - at Dublin in 1847, from valuable Trish manuscripts, with the Notes of the Rev. Dr. Todd and the 
nly inte soa aera 3. Several important passages in the ancient historian Gildas, relating to Britain, now first 
vm Kory see - _ applied, principally by the elucidations afforded by the more copious text of the Irish edition of the 
imponniie t : Nennius, 4. Various Welsh documents, which frequently afford _a species of conviction to the mind, 
aauiipone nd “ - aside, that they refer to real facts. 5. The rapid discovery, of late years, of ancient British Coins; 
ghaaterr ia — types, in addition to those before known to Ruding, having come to light, many of them highly 
anarie i. : — ones. In short, we now possess quite a copious Ancient British Coinage, which, as has been 
<a bes cooly Pongue 4 of every country, where monetary discoveries have come to the aid of the inquirer, cannot fail 
vert the a e gui e. It is in this case indeed an assistance somewhat important in its way, as the coins for the most 
“aie 'e = : classification, assigning them to various ancient, British states, as will stand the test of the most rigid 
Oriental travell eA ngora Inscription, part of which relates to Britain. The Latin of this was published by Chishull, the 
Travels of W. ig 1728, but was without sufficient authenticity, till the Greek duplicate was given to the world in the 
fete ot familton, Esq., M.P., 2 vols. 8vo, 1842. It now forms quite a new page in British history, as confirm. 
neient British Chronicles in some important points, forming in fact a keystone of much of the superstructure 


of their narrativ \ i ipti i 
r e. To the above we may add, 7, various Inscriptions relating tc ai > or miscelle 3 
sources of information. J ay F p g to Britain, and some other miscellaneous 





J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


2. The work of Nennius on Ancient Britain, much elucidated and authenticated by the | 
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New Bublications an¥ Emportations 


TRUBNER & CO. 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Adams.—The Friends of Christ in the 
NEW TESTAMENT. Thirteen Discourses by NEHEMIAH 
ADAMS, D.D., Pastor of Essex Street Church, Boston. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


American Journal of Sciences and 
ARTS. Edited by Professors SLLLIMAN and DANA. Second 
Series. No. 45. 8vo, sewed, 5s. 


Armstrong.—_Memoir and Sermon of 
Rev. WM. J. ARMSTRONG, D.D., late Secretary of Am. Bd. 
of Com. for For. Miss. Edited by Rey. HOLLIS READ. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Boardman.—The Bible in the Count- 
ING-HOUSE. A course of Lectures to Merchants. By H. 
A. BOARDMAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Copyright.) 


Bungener.— The Preacher and the 
KING; or, Bourdaloue in the Court of Louis XIV. Being an 
Account of the Pulpit Eloquence of that distinguished era. 
Translated from the French of L. BUNGENER. Paris, 
12th Edition. With an Introduction by the Rev. GEORGE 
POTTS, D.D., Pastor of the University Place Presbyterian 
Church, New York. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Copyright.) 


Cassin.—Illustrations of the Birds of 
CALIFORNIA, TEXAS, OREGON, BRITISH and RUSSIAN 
AMERICA. Forming a Supplement to Audubon’s “ Birds of 
America.” By JOHN CASSIN, Member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, &c. To be completed in 
30 Monthly Parts, imperial 8vo, 5 coloured plates in each, 
price 5s. Part I. new ready. 


Colton.— The Genius and Mission of 
the PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH in the UNITED 
STATES. By Rev. CALVIN COLTON, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 


Coultas.— The Principles of Botany, 
as Exemplified in the Cryptogamia. For the Use of Schools 
and Colleges. By HARLAND COULTAS. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Darlington.—Flora Cestrica: an Herb- 


orizing Companion for the Young Botanists of Chester County, 
State of Pennsylvania. By Wm. DARLINGTON, M.D., LL.D. 
&c. Third Edition, crown 8vo, calf, 14s. 


Hastings. — Dissertation on Musical 
TASTE. By THOMAS HASTINGS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Henle.—A Treatise on General Patho- 
LOGY. By Dr. J. HENLE, Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology in Heidelberg. ‘Translated from the German by 
HENRY C. PRESTON, A.M., M.D. 8vo, calf, 10s. 6d. 


Journal of the American Oriental So- 
CTETY. Third Volume, Number 2. 8vo, sewed, 8s. 6d. 
Volumes 1 and 2, and Vol. 3, part 1, constantly in stock. 


Larkin.—The Practical Brass & Iron- 


FOUNDER’S GUIDE. By JAMES LARKIN. 12mo, cloth, 
5s. 


12, 


Laurie.—Dr. Grant and the Mountain 
NESTORIANS. By the Rev. THOMAS LAURIE, Surviving 
Associate in that Mission. With Portrait, Map of the Country, 
Illustrations, &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, (Copyright.) 


M‘Clure.—The Translators Revived: 
a Biographical Memoir of the Authors of the English Version 
of the Holy Bible. By A.W. M‘CLURE. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Pulszky.— White, Red, Black: Sketches 
of Society in the United States, during the Visit of their 
Guest. By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. (Copyright.) 


Schoolcraft.—Scenes and Adventures 
IN THE SEMI-ALPINE REGION OF THE OZARK 
MOUNTAIN OF MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS, which 
were first discovered by the Sofo, in 1541. By HENRY 
ROWE SCHOOLCRAFT. §8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Spencer.— A Pastor’s Sketches; or, 
Conversations with Anxious Inquirers respecting the Way of 
Salvation. By ISHABOD 8.SPENCER,D.D. Second Series. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. 


The Emperor by the National Will.— 
A LETTER TO THE COUNT MONTALEMBERT. By a 
Russian Diplomatist. 8vo, sewed, 6d. (Copyright.) 





Washington.—Correspondence of the 
REVOLUTION; being Letters from Eminent Men to George 
Washington, from the time of his taking command of the 
American army to the end of his life. Edited by JARED 
SPARKS. 4 vols. 8yo, cloth, £2 8s. 


Wines.—Commentaries on the Laws of 
THE ANCIENT HEBREWS; with an Introductory Essay 
on Civil Society and Government. By E. C. WINES. 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. 
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SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE PRIZES, 





Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient His- 
TORY; the Asiatic Nations, the Egyptians, Geeks, Cartha- 
ginians, and Macedonians. By Dr.L.SCHMITZ. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, price £1 lls. 6d. 


Niebuhr’s History of Rome. By Bishop 


THIRLWALL, Archdeacon HARE, Dr. W. SMITH, and Dr. 
SCHMITZ. New and Cheaper Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, £1 16s. 


Niebuhr’s Lectures on Roman His- 
TORY. By LEONARD SCHMITZ, Ph.D. The only complete 
Edition. New and Cheap Edition, 3 yols. 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By various 
Writers. 500 Woodcuts. 3 vols. medium 8vo, 3700 pages, 
£5 1s. 6d. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. Medium 
8vo. Second Edition. 500 Woodcuts, £2 2s. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s New Classical Dic- 
TIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEO- 
GRAPHY. Compiled and Abridged from the larger Works. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 15s. cloth. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Classical 
DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEO- 
GRAPHY. Abridged from the larger Work. 200 Woodcuts. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Dictionary 
OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemis- 
TRY. New and Cheap Edition, complete in 1 vol. foolscap, 


price 6s. 
Buff’s Familiar Letters on the Physics 
OF THE EARTH. Edited by Dr. A. W. HOFMANN. 


Foolscap 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 


New Edition, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, cloth, 13s. 


Dr. Lardner on the Steam Engine, 
STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS and RAILWAYS. Revised 
and completed to the present time. With Wood Engravings. 
New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 

First Course.—Mechanies, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneu- 
matics, Sound, Optics. 400 Woodcuts. Large 12mo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. 

Sreconp Counse.— Heat, Common Electricity, Magnetism, 
Voltaic Electricity. 200 Woodcuts. Large 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Dr. L. Schmitz’s History of Rome, from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of Commodus, a.p. 192. New 
Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The English Language. By Dr. R. G. 
LATHAM, F.R.S. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 
price 15s. 

Dr. R. G. Latham’s Germania of Taci- 


TUS. With Ethnological Dissertations and Notes. With a 
Map. 8vo, cioth, price 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Latham’s Handbook of the Eng- 
LISH LANGUAGE. Post 8yo, cioth, price 8s. 6d. 


London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 
27, Ivy Lane. 





This day is published, in Two Volumes, 18mo, price 6s. 


ELEBRATED JESUITS; containing A SAINT, 
A DOCTOR, A REGICIDE, A CARDINAL, A MANDA- 
RIN, and A REFUGEE. By the Rey. W. H. RULE. 
*,* This Work is also published in Six Parts, each comprising a 
distinct Biography, price 1s. 
Part I. A JESUIT SAINT.—Sr. Francis Xavirn, first Romish 
Missionary to India. 
Part II. A JESUIT DOCTOR.—James Laynez, a leading Theo- 
logian and General of the Company. 
Part III. A JESUIT REGICIDE.—Henry Garnet, Provincial 
in England at the Time of the Gunpowder Treason. 
PartIV. A JESUIT CARDINAL.—Rozert Be.tarnmine, the 
Prince of Papal Controversialists. 
Part V. A JESUIT MANDARIN.—Joun Apvam Scuatt, other- 
wise Tam-yo-vam, a famous Astronomer in China. 
Part VI. A JESUIT REFUGEE.—Gannritt Gaver, General of 
the Jesuits in Russia. 
Recently published, 


THE BRAND OF DOMINIC: or, Inquisition; 
at Rome “ Supreme and Universal.” By the Rey. WILLIAM H. 
RULE. Crown 8vo,cambric. Price 3s. 6d. 
Published by John Mason, 14, City Road, and sold at 66, Pater- 
noster Row. 


This day, 1 vol. cloth, 7s. 6d., calf, 10s. 6d., morocco, 12s. 


O E M 8. 


By R. F. S. 
E. Churton, 15, Hanover Street. 





In a few days, Third Edition, revised, witha Map, pp.74, price ls., 


Se 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
“THE YOUNG HEIRESS.” 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS & MODERN INSTANCES, 


‘‘ These delightful volumes will be the most popular, as beyond doubt they are the best, of all the author’s admirably 
works.”’—Standard. . 
‘The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect will please some readers—it; 
abundance of ‘ yarns’ will amuse others. There is something in the two volumes to suit readers of every humour,.’_ 
Atheneum. 

«As a work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucault, with the acuteness of Pascal and the experience of Theo. 
phrastus or La Bruyére, it may be safely said that, except Don Quixote, the present work has no rivals.” —Observer, 





HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





THE NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1853, 


IS NOW READY AT ALL TIS BOOKSELLERS, 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo, comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary vols., with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 38s, 


This New and thoroughly revised Edition has engaged the author’s closest attention for a considerable time. Every 
line of its voluminous contents has been tested by the most minute research, and every page has been submitted to the 
members of the various noble and eminent families themselves. Much additional information of the deepest interest his 
thus been obtained. The collateral branches, too, have been fully investigated and inserted. In addition, great improve. 
ments have been made in the Heraldic Illustrations, and arrangement of the printing, &c. On the whole, it is confidently 
presumed that the New Edition of this celebrated national work will be found the most comprehensive, most interesting, 
and most perfect history of the titled classes ever produced. 





PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST AND BLACKETT, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY WORK OF THE SEASON. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY IN TARTARY, THIBET, 
CHINA, AND KASHMIR: 


THROUGH PORTIONS OF TERRITORY NEVER BEFORE VISITED BY EUROPEAN. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
JOURNEY FROM THE PUNJAB TO BOMBAY, OVERLAND, 
Vid THE Famous Caves oF AJUNTA AND ELLORA. 


ALSO, AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE MAHALLESHWUR AND NEILGHERRY MOUNTAINS, 
THE SANATARIA OF THE BOMBAY AND MADRAS PRESIDENCIES. 


With Engravings, Portraits, and Maps. In Three Thick Vols. Post 8vo, price 37s. 6d. Libraries and 
Private Persons, requiring early copies, must transmit their orders immediately. , 
[Ready immediately. 


AGNES MAYNARD; OR, DREAMS AND REALITIES 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS,” &c. 


One Volume, Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. Gat 
[Ready this Day at all the Libraries. 


IIl 


ROSA ST. ORME, AND OTHER TALES. 


BY MRS. LOCKE. 


One Volume, Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
IV. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS 


[Ready immediately. 





per post, Is. 6d. 


MHE ORIENTAL POCKET COMPANION; a 


New Overland Guide for Travellers to and from India, 


China, Australia, &c., vid Egypt, embracing the Southampton, | 


Marseilles, Trieste, and Constantinople Routes. By G. W 


NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE AND CO. PUBLISHERS, 


WHEATLEY, Agent for Her Majesty’s Mail Steamers in the | 


Mediterranean. 


An Edition with blank paper, for Journal and Cash Account, in | 


a leather cover, with pockets, for holding a Passport, &c., price 
3s. 6d 


Published by G. W. Wheatley and Co. (successors to Waghorn 


and Co.), Oriental, Australian, and General Shipping Agents, 156, 
Leadenhall Street, London. 


| 16, Great Marlborough Street, London, 


Have resolved to charge no Commis<‘on for Publishing Works printed ~ them, until the Author has been refundel 
original outlay. They would also sia.c that they print, in the first style, greatly under the usual charges, W sae i 
publishing arrangements enable them to promote tae interest of all works entrusted to their charge. Estima 


| every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post, 
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MESSRS. REEVE AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Popular Physical Geology. 
With Tinted Lithographs. By J. Beers Jukes, F.G.S., President of 


the Geological Society of Dublin. 
[On Monday. 


Popular Economic Botany. 
With Coloured Plates. By T. C. ArcuEr, Esq., Superintendent of Kco- 


nomic Botany in the New Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
[On Monday. 


Popular History of British Mosses. 


With Coloured Plates. By R. M. Sranrk, Esq. 
[In the press. 


Popular British Conchology. 


With Coloured Plates. By G. B. Sowerby, Jun., F.L.S. 
[In preparation. 


Popular Garden Botany. 


With Coloured Plates. By Acnes CatLow. 
[In preparation. 











Talpa; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
An Agricultural Fragment. By C.W.H. With Illustrations by George 


Cruikshank. 
[A New Edition on Monday. 


Dairy Farming. 
A Treatise on the Rearing and Feeding of Dairy Stock, &c. By J. H. 
SaunDERS, Esq. 
[In the press. 


Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro. 


With Tinted Lithographs. By ALFrep F, WaLuace. 


[In the press. 


Vol. I. 


By Francis WALKER, F.L.S. 
[In the press. 


Flora of New Zealand. Part IV. 


With Coloured Plates. By Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. 


Insecta Britannica 


Diptera. Vol. II. With Ten Plates. 


[In the press. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


¥° o e e Y 
Circumnavigation of the Globe ; 
Being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Herald,’ under the Com- 
mand of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B. By BerrHotp SrEMANN, 
F.R.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Tinted Lithographs and a new Map by 
Petermann. 21s. 


Western Himalaya and Tibet. 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, 
during the years 1847 and 1848. By THomas Tomson, M.D., Assist- 
ant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps and Tinted Litho- 
graphs. 15s, 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Hima- 


laya. Thirty Coloured Plates, with Descriptions. By Dr. J.D. Hooker, 
F.R.S. Folio. £3 16s, 


Popular History of British Zoophytes. 
By the Rev. Dr. Lanpsporovueu, A.L.S., Member of the Wernerian 
Society of Edinburgh. Royal 16mo. With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. col. 


Popular History of British Ferns, 
comprising all the Species. 


loured Plates, Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 





By Tuomas Moore, F.L.S. Twenty Co- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Ul 
Parks and Pleasure Grounds ; or, 
Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and Gar- 
dens. By Cuarues H. J. Swiru, Landscape Gardener and Garden 
Architect, Fellow of the Royal Scottish Society of Arte, Caledonian Hor- 
ticultural Society, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, 


Phycologia Britannica; or, History 
of British Sea-Weeds. Containing Coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions of all the Species. By Professor Harvey. In 8 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth, arranged in the order of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. royal 
Svo, cloth, arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


Popular Scripture Zoology; or, His- 
tory of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. 
Royal 16mo, cloth. With Sixteen Plates. 


By Marta E. Cattow. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular History of Mollusca; or, 
Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. Eighteen 
Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 


Drops of Water. 


Their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. 
By Acnes Cattow. Coloured Plates. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


By Mary Roserts. 
10s. 6d. 





REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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NEW WORKS 


TO BE 


PUBLISHED IN JUNE. 


ft. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
ROUND THE DEAD SEA and in the BIBLE 
LANDS from December, 1850, to April, 1851. By F. 
DE SAULCY, Member of the French Institute. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations, [Wert week. 


Il. 


MEMOIRS of MARY, DUCHESS 
OF BURGUNDY, and her TIMES and CONTEM- 
PORARIES. By LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of “‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and the 
Vines,” ‘Eminent Englishwomen,” &c. Post 8vo. 

(Zarly next week. 
It. 


CASTILE AND ANDALUSIA: 
By LADY LOUISA TENISON. 1 vol. imperial, with 
numerous highly finished Engravings and Illustrations 
on Wood. 

Iv. 


THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF 
HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, late Director of 
the East India Company. By JOHN WILLIAM 
KAYE, Author of the “History of the War in Affghan- 
istan.” 2 vols. 8vo. 


Vol. I. Memorials of Indian Government, being a 
Selection from the Papers of Mr, Tucker. 


Vol. II, The Life and Correspondence of Henry St. 
George Tucker. 


Vv. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of Dr. HENRY BATHURST, LORD BISHOP 
OF NORWICH; with Anecdotes of Various Members 
of his Family. By his Daughter, Mrs, THISTLE- 
THWAYTE. One large volume, 8vo, 


vi. 


A HISTORY OF LATIN CLAS- 
SICAL LITERATURE. By the Rev. R.W. BROWNE, 
M.A., Professor of Classics at King’s College, London, 
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1. 
THE FINGER OF GOD. By Rev. Jony 


CUMMING, D.D. 
Published this day, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


2. 
SABBATH EVENING READINGS oy 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, Dp, 
Publishing in Numbers. 
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LECTURES AT EXETER HALL. 


1. THE ROMISH CHURCH A Duyp 
CHURCH. By Rev. J. CUMMING, D.D. Price 44, 


2, THE NEW CREED OF ROME AND THE 
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“This is strictly what it professes to be—an authentic narrative, 
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dently of its usefulness, it is so fascinating that but for the absence 
of anything like a love story, it might pass for a romance.’- 
STANDARD. 
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STRICKLAND. 
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The Text of Shakspeare vindicated from the 
Interpolations and Corruptions advocated 
by John Payne Collier, Esq., in his * Notes 
and Emendations. By Samuel Weller 
Singer. Pickering. 


A Few Notes on Shakspeare, with Occasional | 
Remarks on the Emendations of the Manu- | 


seript-Corrector in Mr. Collier's Copy of 
the Folio, 1632. By the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce. John Russell Smith. 
Mr. Payne Cottier has much to answer 
for. Not only has he perplexed us, first, by a 
bulky octavo of ‘ Notes and Emendations,’ in 
which he has done his best to upset the text of 
his own costly library Shakspeare, and, next, 
by incorporating all the suggestions of his un- 
known annotator in a separate edition of the 
lays for the confusion of future texts, but 
ehas drawn down upon the heads of Shak- 
spearian students reams of controversy, of 
which the volumes before us are, we fear, 
only the first instalment. Just as the world 
had begun to consider the text as tolerably 
settled, and the variorum Shakspeare was 
regarded as little better than waste paper, 
everything threatens to be thrown loose once 
more, and we are started upon a sea of specu- 
lative criticism, the limits of which it is not 
easy to descry. For this Mr. Collier is in a 
great measure to blame. 
discovery of the annotated folio of 1632 judi- 
ciously, applying a severer standard to its 
suggestions, and sounder tests to their autho- 
nf we might have had all that was truly 
valuable quietly added to our Shakspearian 
knowledge, and the cavillers would have 
raised their voices against him in vain. Mr. 
Knight's idolatry of the first folio would have 
broken out in disregarded notes, and the 
wailings of the venerable Singer would never 
have penetrated beyond the retirement of 
Mickleham. But Mr. Collier, like other con- 
vertites, rushing from extreme to extreme, as 
he abandoned his allegiance to the quartos 
and the first folio, flew to the adoption of 
every tancy of his Great Unknown. Not in- 
sensible, we fear, to commercial considerations, 
he saw his way to making a good market 
of his treasure; and hence he was led to ex- 
aggerate its merits in many particulars, and 
to conceal the fact that in others it only gave 
us what had long since been universally re- 
ceived as the true readings, either upon the 
authority of one or other of the old texts, or 
upon the obvious suggestions of common 
sense. The volume of Notes and Emendations 
was open to much criticism in these re- 
spects ; but it contained so many suggestions 
of undoubted value, that in our review of the 
book (ante, p. 29) we dwelt rather upon these, 
than upon its demerits in the way of over- 
sight or false criticism. When Mr. Collier, 
however, published an edition of the poet, in 
which he perpetuated all the suggestions of 
his MS. notes, without mark or sign to show 
where or how far they differed from all other 
authorities, he transgressed, as it seemed to 
us (ante, p. 425), all legitimate bounds, and 
did as much disservice in one way as he had 
done good in another. It was not to be 
thought that this mode of stamping an undue 
importance upon readings which, viewed in 
the most favourable light, are without the 
stamp of absolute authenticity, could escape 
severe reprobation. Not only was the act an 





offence to the devotees to the ancient texts, 
but to every reader, to whose mind the very 
words of our great poet had become precious, 
even where they might be in some degree 
obscure; all the more so, perhaps, for the 
archaism of the expression, or for some anti- 
quated turn of construction, endeared by its 
very quaintness. The demand for this edition, 
which we understand has been great, makes 
it more than ever necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the public more carefully to the 
grounds on which the claims of Mr. Collier's 
unknown authority to respect are based, and 
to warn them against admitting this text into 
their libraries as a standard. Much of what 
is new in it is undoubtedly good, but much 


| 1s as utterrubbish as at any time has disfigured 


the text of any previous editor. Where it 
took us forward, we should have been grate- 
ful, but it is too much to send us back at 
this time of day either into exploded absur- 
dity, or to bewilder our judgment with new 
conceits. 

Mr. Collier, by acting as he has done, com- 
pels us, as we have said, to view narrowly the 
grounds on which he rests the claims of his 
amended folio to authenticity. These, it will 
be seen, are singularly slight. He has failed 
to trace the volume into any particular hands. 
His conclusions, therefore, as to the author 
or authors of the corrections are derived 
merely from internal evidence. Now, to what 
does that evidence amount? It seems to be 





Had he used his | 


twofold. First, the handwriting is said to be 
| that of the period near to the year 1632, but 
| this, as all who are familiar with MSS. of the 
| 17th century know, is a conjecture to which 
| much value cannot be attached. Second, a 
large portion of the alterations are such as to 
show that the annotator made his corrections 
with a view to stage representation, and pro- 
bably from prompt-books. So far well; but 
this may be true, and yet noauthentic MSS., 
in the strict sense of the term, may have been 
referred to. Some of the amendments, no 
doubt, are so admirable, and so unlike conjec- 
ture, that they unquestionably seem to point 
at an authorised original; but the answer still 
remains, why, if this were so, are so many of 
the corrections manifestly wrong and without 
a vestige of authority? To demonstrate the 
use of authentic MSS. an uniformity of fitness 
and excellence in the proposed emendations 
ought clearly to exist. For this, however, Mr. 
Collier himself does not contend; and, indeed, 
if Mr. Collier’s folio had been amended about 
the year 1632, by any one who had access to 
authentic MS. authorities, with a minuteness 
extending, as we are told, to commas and the 
turn of letters, it is hardly credible that it 
should not have found its way to the press 
very soon afterwards. It is most probable 
that the first annotator, for Mr. Collier him- 
self seems to admit that more hands than one 
have worked upon his folio, had access to 
prompt-books of a period near Shakspeare’s, 
which supplied him with many corrections, al- 
thoughthemselves inaccurateinother respects; 
that some other person, finding the work of cor- 
rection begun, continued the task out of pure 
love; and, becoming infected with the mania 
of conjecture as he proceeded, tried his hand 


or seemed to him to be, at fault. In this way 
all the characteristics of the book may be 
accounted for; and in the absence of direct 
proof on the subject, it is impossible to set its 
claims to consideration upon higher grounds. 
We are therefore compelled to estimate its 








at restoring the text, wherever it actually was, 





suggestions, as we should do those of any | 


other unknown commentator, upon the broad 
grounds of common sense, guarding ourselves 
against reckless innovation by careful com- 
parisons with the literature and language of 
the period. Wherever there is room, on a 
balance of all considerations, for doubt, the 
old readings ought, according to all sound 
rules of criticism, to be retained. 

That some good book of criticism, by way 
of antidote to the mischief of Mr. Collier’s 
recent edition, was needed will scarcely be 
denied, and we wish we could have found it 
in the labours of Mr. Singer,—a gentleman 
who possesses many qualities for the task, 
but wants the essential one of good temper 
and calm judgment. His book is, to the ex- 
tent of «t least one half, not so much 
criticism as abuse. Mr. Collier has only to 
set up one reading to make Mr. Singer con- 
tend for another. Although protesting loudly 
that the whole series of emendations is worth- 
less, with a strange inconsistency, he con- 
descends at times to agree with the com- 
mentator. This, however, occurs in most 
cases only when Mr. Singer has happened 
to have advocated the same reading in his 
own edition of Shakspeare. Mr. Collier has, 
no doubt, afforded abundant scope for attack, 
but Mr. Singer forgets the liberty of fair cri- 
ticism in the licence of vituperation, and by 
denying utterly all value to the MS. emen- 
dations of Mr. Collier’s folio, shakes our faith 
in his own judgment, and so fails in the 
object which he has proposed to himself, of 
counteracting the mischief likely to result 
from Mr. Collier’s over-estimate of the im- 
portance of his new readings. The temper of 
the work is shown in the outset of the Preface. 


‘* Bentley, in his ‘ Dissertation on the Epistles of 
Phalaris,’ relates that: ‘The great Scaliger pub- 
lished a few Iambics, as a choice fragment of an old 
tragedian, given him by Muretus; who soon after 
confessed the jest, that they were made by himself.’ 
I should have thought that Mr. Collier, in the 
same manner, meant to mystify the Shaksperian 
Scaligers of this age by the publication of his volume 
of ‘Notes and Emendations;’ but as he had for- 
merly evinced such praiseworthy respect for the 
remains of our great poet, and had been such a 
staunch defender of the integrity of the old text, I 
could not bring myself to believe that he would 
indulge in a hoax which might lead to mischievous 
results. Iam constrained, therefore, to imagine it 
possible that he has himself been made the victim 
of such a delusion by some ‘ Puck of a commentator,’ 
who finding a tattered copy of the second folio 
edition of Shakspeare’s plays, which had belonged 
to some old player or person connected with the 
stage, containing erasures of those parts considered 
superfluous in representation, and numerous stage 
directions, grafted upon it all that he could glean 
from some edition or editions with notes, and 
added conjectures and interpolations of his own, 
foisting in rhymes and whole lines without reserve 
or scruple. ip bg a 

‘* That this is the true state of the case I have no 
doubt, for chance has furnished me with a similar 
tattered copy of the third folio edition of Shak- 
speare, (which, like Mr. Collier’s book, has be- 
longed to some theatre or dramatic corps,) in which 
the plays most frequently acted have been similarly 
treated. In The Merry Wives of Windsor, The 
Comedy of Errors, Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night, the two parts of K. Henry 1V., K. 
Henry ViIlIth., Julius Cesar, Macbeth, Hamlet, 
K. Lear, and Othello, the greatest liberties have 
been taken. Not only are passages deemed too 
long for recitation, or otherwise unfit for the 
stage, crossed out, but interpolations and altera- 
tions of the language frequently occur. One pas- 


| sage from Macbeth is thus altered, in the style of 


Mr. Collier’s corrector. It is in the scene of the 
apparitions, where we have a stage-direction 
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‘ Horrid Music,’ and, when the third spectre rises, 
the witches say : 

‘ Listen, but speak not to it. 
3 Appar. Be Lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, or frets, or where conspirers are; 
Macbeth shall never vauquish’d be, until : 
Great Birnam-wood to high Dunsinnan Hill 
Shall come against him.’ 


‘¢This is thus ‘ improved :’ 


* Be Lion-hearted, proud, and take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are, 
Macbeth shall never vanquished be or slaine 
Till Birnam-wood shall come to Dunsinane.’ 


“The volume would afford many more interpolated 
and altered lines and passages, about equal in value 
to the boasted nine in Mr. Collier’s book ; but we 
have surely already enough.” 

Mr. Singer’s wrath has made him blind to 
the fallacy of his argument. That other cor- 
rected folios exist, is in itselfno proof that Mr. 
Collier’s is valueless. This fact can only be 
ascertained by an examination of the correc- 
tions themselves. Had Mr. Collier’s been 
like the specimen of his folio given by Mr. 
Singer, the public would probably never have 
heard a word about it. So, too, with the 
“rhymes and whole lines foisted in without 
reserve or scruple,” to the horror of Mr. 
Singer. Why have these been entertained 
by the great body of the critics of Mr. Collier’s 
book? Not on the strength of any proof 
that they were Shakspeare’s,—but simply 
because they occurred at obvious gaps, and 
possessed in themselves a peculiar fitness. 
This fitness Mr. Singer, of course, refuses to 
recognise, but he should give us some better 
reason for his refusal than the mere fact that 





he does refuse. For example, it is thus he 
deals with one of the new lines, which has 
been all but universally welcomed— 

“* Two Gentlemen of Verona, act. iv., sc. 3, p. 23. 

«* We have here,” says Mr. C., ‘‘a very impor- 
tant emendation, supplying a whole line, evidently 
deficient, and yet never missed by any of the 
commentators. 

© Madam, I pity much your grievances, 

And the most true affections that you bear; 

Which since I know they virtuously are plac’d, 

I give consent to go along with you.’ 
We shall hereafter see that other passages, more 
or less valuable, are supplied by the corrector of 
the folio, 1682. These were, probably, obtained from 
some better manuscript than that used by the old 
printer.’ : 

“Most certainly not. To make Sir Eglamour 
pity the most true affections of Silvia is only to 
increase the defect of his sympathetic speech. 
This will never do as evidence that the corrector 
had any authority for his botching.” 

Who but Mr. Singer can fail to see that 
the word “pity,” as applied to “true affec- 
tions,” is most appropriately used in the sense 
of “sympathise with,”—a sense in which it 
was constantly used by the old writers, and 
it is in common use down to the present day? 

The volume abounds with instances of a 
similar perversity;—but one specimen will 
suffice— 

“ First Part of King Henry IV., act iii., sc. 1, 
p- 234. ; 
*In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-blame.’ 

“The epithet ‘wilful,’” says Mr. Collier, ‘in 
gome way became misplaced, and ‘too’ for ‘to,’ 
and vice versd, was a very common error. The old 
corrector tells us it was,— 

In faith, my wilful lord, you are to blame.’ 

«‘ And so we are to twist and turn about the 
phraseology of the poet according to our own 
caprice! It has been well observed, that < phrases 
are not always to be construed grammatically ; a 
phrase is an abridgment of a sentence, and com- 
prehends essentially the whole meaning.’ This 
phrase is like others in Shakspeare, where the 
first adjective has the power of an adverb; and 
signifies, ‘ You are wilfully to blame.’ Tyrwhitt has 





pointed out similar compounds in XK. Richard III., 
where we have childish-foolish, senseless-obstinate, 
and mortal-staring.” 

It must be apparent to all that Mr. Singer’s 
illustrations of composite adjectives do not 
support the conversion ofa noun like ‘“‘blame” 
into an adjective. Mr. Collier’s reading is 
unexceptionable. 

While we must condemn in the strongest 
terms the bad temper and wretched taste 
in which much of Mr. Singer’s volume is 
conceived, we are bound to admit that it con- 
tains numerous valuable notes in illustration 
of Shakspeare’s text, and in condemnation of 
many of the corrections so rashly adopted by 
Mr. Collier. We select one specimen, which 
at once convicts Mr. Collier, and shows how 
Mr. Singer weakens by bad taste the force of 
his own case:— 

“A Midsummer Night's Dream, act ii. se. 1., 
p. 100. 

“‘The next is a most mischievous piece of med- 
dling with a fine passage full of fancy, as it stands 
in the old authentic text :— 

* The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 
In their gold coats spots you see: 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, &c.’ 
The corrector would have it, 
‘The cowslips all her pensioners be; 
In their gold eups spots you see.’ 
The passage has reference to the band of gentle- 
man pensioners, in which Queen Elizabeth took 
much pride. They were some of the handsomest 
and tallest young men of the best families and for- 
tune, and their dress of remarkable splendour; 
their coats might well be said to be of gold. Mrs. 
Quickly’s notice of them, as among the suitors of 
Mrs. Ford, will be remembered: ‘And yet there 
has been earls, nay, what is more, pensioners.’ 
Mr. Collier’s objection, that ‘cowslips are never 
tall,’ is a strange one. Drayton, in his ‘Nym- 
phidia,’ thought otherwise, and surely a long 
stalked cowslip would be well designated by a fairy 
as tall. Thus Drayton: 
‘ For the queen a fitting tower, 
Quoth he, is that fair cowslip flower,— 
The tallest there that groweth,’ 
Much of a piece with this objection is the notion 
that ‘rubies would be singular decorations for a 
coat!!’ Mr. Collier seems to have no notion of 
the splendid jewelled dresses of our ancestors. 
Every one who has imagination enough to follow 
Shakspeare in his exquisite fanciful imagery, would 
pronounce this attempt at émproving upon the poet, 
as impertinent and unwarrantable.” 


This is only one of many instances in which 
Mr. Collier’s want of fancy is apparent,—a 
want which makes him duli in appreciating 
not only much that is poetical, but much also 
that is most humorous in his author. Nu- 
merous instances of this are cited by Mr. 
Singer with conclusive force. 

Mr. Dyce has dealt with Mr. Collier’s 
labours in a very different spirit from Mr. 
Singer. He is no more disposed than that 
gentleman to bow implicitly to the authority 
of Mr. Collier’s folio, but he accepts or re- 
jects its suggestions upon their own merits, 
and does not allow his temper to interfere 
with his judgment. We infer from Mr. 
Dyce’s silence on a very large portion of 
these emendations that they receive his sanc- 
tion, and there is no one whose opinion is 
calculated to command greater respect. It 
is thus he speaks of Mr. Collier’s book :— 

‘In the course of the following remarks I have 
endeavoured to show that sundry of the recently- 
published ‘Emendations’ by the Manuscript-cor- 
rector of the folio of 1632 are altogether erroneous; 
and I might have noticed a variety of others by 
that mysterious personage, which, I feel assured, 
are such as cannot stand the test of criticism. But 





the reader must not therefore suppose that I con- 


et 
sider Mr. Collier’s volume as useless to the future 
editors of Shakspeare: my opinion is, that while it 
abounds with alterations ignorant, tasteless, and 
wanton, it also occasionally presents Corrections 
which require no authority to recommend them 
because common sense declares them to be right.” 


We cannot better illustrate the difference 
between Mr. Dyce’s manner of dealing with 
Mr. Collier’s ‘Emendations’ and that of Mr. 
Singer, than by the following extract :— 


‘* Merry Wives of Windsor, act i. sc. 3. 
she discourses, she carves, she gives the leer of 
invitation.’ 

“Mr. Collier (‘Notes and Emendations,’ g¢, 
p: 30) writes thus : ‘A misprint in the old editiongof 
‘carves’ for craves, has occasioned some difficulty in 
the passage where Falstaff, speaking of the expected 
result of his enterprise against Mrs. Ford, observes, 
as the words have been invariably given, ‘I py 
entertainment in her ; she discourses, she carves 
she gives the leer of invitation.’ A note in the 
margin of the corrected folio, 1632, shows that we 
ought to read ‘she craves, she gives the leer of in. 
vitation.’ There seems no sufficient reason for 
supposing that ‘carves’ ought to be taken in the 
figurative sense of woves ; and although ladies might 
now and then ‘carve’ to guests, in the litenl 
meaning of the word (as in the passage quoted by 
Boswell from Webster’s ‘Vittoria Corombona’ 
Shaksp. by Malone, viii. 38,) yet carving was u- 
doubtedly an accomplishment peculiarly belonging 
tomen. Falstaff evidently, from the context, in- 
tends to say that Mrs. Ford has a craving for bim, 
and therefore gave ‘the leer of invitation.’ The 
misprint was a very easy one, occasioned merely 
by the transposition of a letter, and any forced 
construction is needless.’ 

“Tread with something more than surprise this 
eloborate defence of ‘ craves,’—an alteration which 
(whether made by the Manuscript-corrector suo 
periculo, or derived by him from the prompter’s 
book) originated in sheer ignorance of the worl 
carve having been occasionally employed, at an 
earlier period, in a sense altogether different from 
that of cutting wp meat. And surely, if Mr. Collier 
had been acquainted with Mr. Hunter’s remarks 
on that peculiar use of the word, he would at once 
have acknowledged that here the Manuscript-cor- 
rector is egregiously mistaken, 

‘‘Mr. Hunter (‘ New Illustr. of Shakspeare,’ 
i, 215), comparing the present passage with that in 
Love's Labours Lost, act v. se. 2,— 

‘He can carve too and lisp: why, this is he 

That kiss’d away his hand in courtesy,’— 
observes, ‘The commentators have no other idea 
of the word carve, than that it denotes the parti 
cular action of carving at table. But it is a quite 
different word. It occurs in a very rare poetic 
tract, entitled ‘A Prophecie of Cadwallader, last 
King of the Brittaines,’ by William Herbert, 4to, 
1604, which opens with a description of Fortune, 
and of some who had sought to gain her favour :— 

‘Then did this Queen her wandering coach ascend, 

Whose wheels were more inconstant than the wind: 
A mighty troop this empress did attend; 

There might you Caius Marius carving find, 

And martial Sylla courting Venus kind.’ 

‘‘ To the lines adduced by Mr. Hunter, I have to 
add the following passages :— 

“« «Her amorous glances are her accusers; het 
very lookes write sonnets in thy commendations; 
she carues thee at boord, and cannot sleepe for 
dreaming on thee in bedde.’-—Day’s < Ile of Gulls, 
1606, sig. D. 

‘And, if thy rival be in presence too, 
Seem not to mark, but do as others do; 
Salute him friendly, give him gentle words, 
Return all courtesies that he affords ; 
Drink to him, carve him, give him compliment; 
This shall thy mistress more than thee torment.’ 
Beaumont’s ‘Remedy of Love,’—B. and 
Fletcher’s ‘Works,’ xi. 483, ed. Dyce. 

** *Desire to eat with her, carve her, drink to 
her, and still among intermingle your petition of 
grace and acceptance into her favour.’ Fletcher 
and Shakspeare’s Two Noble Kinsmen,—B. and 
Fletcher’s ‘ Works,’ xi, 414, ed. Dyce (where Se 
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hallooing and dogs barking, for the lion had got 
into the midst of the oxen. I confess I was 
glad there was a door to my outhouse, for fear the 
lion should walk in; however, all became quiet, 
and I soon went to sleep again. A grand hunt was 
determined on in the morning ; every available 
native was pressed into the service. Mr. Bam rode 
one horse, I the other, and Stewartson his ox. 
Johannis, Captain Frederick, and some other Hot- 
tentots, came mounted on their oxen, and we went 
off after breakfast with as many cur dogs as would 
follow us. The proceedings were much the same 
as before. After eight miles his spoor went into a 
bush ; we threw stones in and shouted, and up he 
got about one hundred yards off. I purposely did 
not fire, as my horse was in a bad position for me 
to take as good an aim as I wished, and nobody 
else fired either ; but we galloped after him in full 
view, the object being to bring him to bay, or to 
get a nearer shot as heran. This last [ hardly 
expected whilst he was moving, for my horses were 
not accustomed to be shot from, and it took so 
much time to pull them up, that the lion had 
gained a long start again before I could doso. The 
bushes were in his favour, and we nearly lost him; 
but by most skilful tracking the Hottentots came 
up and often helped us out when we were at fault. 
Some hours elapsed when, as Mr. Bam and myself 
were cantering on, we turned the corner of a sand- 
hill and saw the lion about sixty yards ahead, trot- 
ting on, looking over his shoulder. I got my long 
rifle up, and, sincerely praying that my horse 
would not kick me off when I fired, I pulled the 


trigger ; the horse was too blown to start, and I | 


placed my two-ounce bullet well into the lion’s 
quarter. He growled and snarled, and bit the 
wound, but evidently had not heart to chase me, 
but turned to bay under a bush. There was a 
sand-hill opposite. We waited till the stragglers 
came up, and then went behind the sand-hill and 
dismounted ; and Stewartson and ourselves crawled 
up to the top of it, right above the lion. He was 


in a tearing passion, and fifty paces from us, yet I | 


could not see him as clearly as I could wish—wild 
beasts have such a readiness of availing themselves 
of the smallest bush or tuft of grass as a screen, 
which he did on this occasion; his head was be- 
tween his paws, and his tail whirling up the sand. 
One single shot at the head struck him stone dead. 
He was a huge gaunt beast, miserably thin, and 
had a dog of Stewartson’s in his inside, which he 
had snapped up on the werft the night before. The 
dog was in only five pieces, not at all chewed or 
even digested ; it had been bolted in a hurry, and 
had probably disagreed with him. The lion was 
soon skinned. My bullet had passed right along- 
side the backbone, breaking its way through nearly 
half its length. Neither the oxen nor the horses 
showed that dread of his smell which they generally 
do. I even rolled up his hide like a valisse, and 
carried it behind my saddle, without my steed 
showing any objection.” 

The party pursued their route onwards 
over the crisp sand and by thorn bushes, 
looking carefully for water, and economising 
their supply of sheep meat by the slaughter 
ofa mule or horse. ‘ Some of the men,” 
says the author, ‘had a prejudice against 
horse and mule flesh. The mule, I grant, 
was stringy, for she was old, and had done a 

eat deal of work. But the horse was what 

utchers would describe as prime.” A giraffe 
was truly a dainty, and, when caught, Mr. 
Galton, we are glad to find, had the charity 
to kill his prey before cutting any steaks out 
of its hind quarters :— 





in front of the cart, I found that the track went 
straight up the river bed, which being now hemmed 
in with impracticable cliffs, the giraffe’s path and 
our own must necessarily be the same. This made 
a great alteration in the case, and I cantered 
slowly on the spoor. My rifle was a little one 
(only thirty-six bore), but loaded with steel-pointed 
bullets. I was afraid of losing all chance of a shot 
if I wasted time by returning to the cart and 
getting a larger gun, and therefore I went on, as 
much for the pot as the sport. After four hours’ 
travel, during which I had kept a couple of miles 
in front of the rest of the party, so as to be well 
away from the sound of the whip and of the men’s 
talking, the tracks turned sharp to the right, up a 
broad ascent, which there led out of the river, and 
in the middle of this, among some bushes, and 
under a camelthorn tree, stood my first giraffe. I 
took immediate advantage of a bush, and galloped 
under its cover as hard as I could pelt, and was 
within one hundred yards before the animal was 
fairly off. I galloped on, but she was almost as 
fast as I, and the bushes, which she trampled 
cleverly through, annoyed my horse extremely ; I 
therefore reined up, and gave her a bullet in her 
quarter, which handicapped her heavily, and took 
some three miles an hour out of her speed. Again 
I galloped, loading as I went, but excessively em- 
barrassed by the bushes, and fired again, whilst 
galloping, at thirty yards’ distance, and I believe 
missed the animal. The riding at that time was 
really difficult, and my horse shied very much, 
Again I loaded, but my horse was becoming blown, 
and I rode parallel to the beast, intending to over- 
take and confront her. There was a water- 
course in the way, quite jumpable, but my poor 
beast made a mess of it, and chested the opposite 
side ; yet I somehow got him over, and then rode 
with all the skill I could. At last I steadily 
gained on the giraffe, then beat her, and passed 
her. The giraffe obstinately made for her point. 
I was forty yards in advance, and pulled up full in 
her path. She came on: my horse was far too 
blown to fidget, and was standing with his four 
legs well out. I waited as long as I dare—too 
long, I think, for her head was almost above me 
when I fired, and she really seemed coming at me 
with vice. I put my bullet full in her face: she 
tossed her head back, and the blood streamed from 
her nostril as she turned and staggered, slowly re- 
tracing her path. I dare not fire again, lest I 
should fail in killing her, and only excite her to 
another run, which my horse was not fit to engage 
in. I therefore rode slowly after the wounded 
beast, and I drove her back to near where she 
came from, and there she stopped under a high 
tree. My horse was now frightened, and would 
not let me take my aim for the finishing blow at 
the brain, as it is but a small mark to shoot at ; so 
I got off, and the unhappy creature looked down 
at me with her large lustrous eyes, and I felt that 
I was committing a kind of murder, but for all 
that, I was hungry, and she must die ; so I waited 
till she turned her head, and then dropped her 
with a shot. There was now a fine holiday feast 
for us. When the party came up, we set to work 
flaying and cutting large steaks from the meat, 
and securing the marrow-bones, until as much was 
heaped on the cart as the mules could possibly 
struggle on with.” 


At a place called Barmen, Mr. Galton came 


| up with another missionary station, and was 


much attracted by the wife of the sub-inter- 


| preter. The following is very fairly sketched: 


| 


| 
| 


‘© Mr. Hahn’s household was large. There was 
an interpreter, and a sub-interpreter, and again 
others ; but all most excellently well-behaved, and 


“Our seventh day’s march was an affair of six | showing to great advantage the influence of their 


hours, and up the Tsobis river bed. 


mediately that we started we saw the fresh spoor 
of a giraffe. I doubted whether or no to go after 


For the | master. 


second time, we had no animal food left ; but im- | who had migrated with Mr. Hahn from Hottentot- 


| 


These servants were chiefly Hottentots, 


land, and, like him, had picked up the language of 
the Damaras. The sub-interpreter was married to 


it, as my horse was very thin and weak, and I | a charming person, not only a Hottentot in figure, 


could not tell where the giraffe might have gone 
to, probably far beyond reach ; so we travelled 
slowly on. However, as I rode some little distance 





but in that respect a Venus among Hottentots. I 
was perfectly aghast at her development, and made 











a) 
among my missionary friends. The result is, that 
I believe Mrs. Petrus to be the lady who ranks 
second among all the Hottentots for the beautiful 
outline that her back affords, Jonker’s wife ranking 
as the first; the latter, however, was slightly 
passée, while Mrs. Petrus was in full embonpoiat, ] 
profess to be a scientific man, and was exceedingly 
anxious to obtain accurate measurements of her 
shape ; but there was a difficulty in doing this. | 
did not know a word of Hottentot, and could never 
therefore have explained to the lady what the object 
of my foot-rule could be; and I really dared not ask 
my worthy missionary host to interpret forme, I 
therefore felt in a dilemma as I gazed at her form, 
that gift of bounteous nature to this favoured race, 
which no mantua-maker, with all her crinoline and 
stuffing, can do otherwise than humbly imitate, 
The object of my admiration stood under a tree, 
and was turning herself about to all points of the 
compass, as ladies who wish to be admired usualiy 
do. Ofa sudden my eye fell upon my sextant; the 
bright thought struck me, and I took a series of ob- 
servations upon her figure in every direction, up 
and down, crossways, diagonally, and so forth, and 
I registered them carefully upon an outline draw- 
ing for fear of any mistake; this being done, I 
boldly pulled out my measuring-tape, and measured 
the distance from where I was to the place she 
stood, and having thus obtained both base and 
angles, I worked out the results by trigonometry 
and logarithms.” 


The inhabitants of Damara-land are spoken 
of as a terrible set of scoundrels, heartless, 
impudent, and thievish. Of the natives of 
Ovampo-land here is our first glimpse :— 


“ After a little time three Blacks were seen rmn- 
ning from the direction of Otjikongo. As soon as 
we could make them out clearer, the Bushmenand 
Damaras all called out ‘Ovampo,’ and so it was. 
They were part of the long-expected caravan which 
had arrived immediately after we had started, and 
as our spoors and way of camping of course ex- 
cited the greatest curiosity among them, three men 
were despatched to bring us back. They were 
ugly fellows, immensely muscular, and most deter- 
mined looking ; they insisted that we should go 
back ; we laughed at them; they took our Bush- 
man aside, and used all kinds of threats to him, 
till he hardly dared proceed. In the mean time I 
was much struck by the cool fearless bearing of the 


-men, and their peremptory, yet not uncivil manner; 


and seeing at once that I had quite a different style 
of men to deal with from either Bushmen or 
Damaras, 1 acknowledged that it was but reason- 
able that they should desire to know something of 
a stranger before they could allow him to pass into 
their country, and I returned with them to the 
encampment we had that morning left. My new 


| acquaintances were entirely a different looking 


race from the Damaras, but very like the Ghou 
Damup. They were ugly, bony men, with strongly 
marked features, and dressed with a very funny scan: 
tiness of attire. Their heads were shaved, and one 
front tooth was chipped out. They carried little 
light bows three and a half feet long, and a small 
and well-made assegai in one hand. On their 
backs were quivers, each holding from ten to 
twenty well-barbed and poisoned arrows, and they 
carried a dagger-knife in a neat sheath, which was 
either fixed to a girdle round the waist, or else to 
a band that encircled the left arm above the elbow. 
Their necks were laden with necklaces for sale, 
and every man carried a long narrow smooth 
pole over his shoulder, from either end of which 
hung a quantity of packages. These were chiefly 
little baskets holding iron articles of exchange, 
= of corn for their own eating, and water 
ags. } 
‘The Ovampo were twenty-four in number, with 
a tall enterprising-looking young man as captain. 
I admired greatly the neatness and order of their 
encampment, and their demeanour was really 
polished, We soon became good friends, and I 
killed a young ox for them and for ourselves} 
they added some corn, which was a most grate- 


inquiries upon that delicate point as far as I dared ful change of diet to us. They paid us every ate 
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tention, bis refused most decidedly to let any of 
their party guide us, and insisted that we should 
return ith them to Chapupa’s werft, promising at 
the same time that when they had finished their 
bartering and returned they would take us with 
them:” : 
The encampments of the Ovampo at night 
are described as being very pretty. Fires 
were lit in all directions, the natives sang 
manly choruses with charming effect, and 
everybody was in the best spirits. But we 
must introduce our readers to their chief, 
King Nangoro, of whose portly nudity the 
author gives a characteristic woodcut :— 


“ About midday Chik came in great excitement 
to tell me that Nangoro was on his way to me, so 
I smartened things and made ready for him. There 
was a body of men walking towards us, and in the 
middle of them an amazingly fat old fellow la- 
boured along ; he was very short of breath, and had 
hardly anything on his person. This was the king 
himself. He waddled up looking very severe, and 
stood in the middle of his men staring at us, and 
leaning on a thin stick very neatly shaped, that he 
seemed to carry about as a sceptre. I hardly 
knew what to do or what to say, for he took no 
notice of an elegant bow that I made to him, so I 
sat down and continued writing my journal till the 
royal mind was satisfied. After five or six minutes 
Nangoro walked up, gave a grunt of approbation, 
and poked his sceptre into my ribs in a friendly 
sort of manner, and then sat down. He could, I 
believe, understand Damara well enough, but he 
persisted in making Chik interpret for.me into 
Ovampo. Nangoro had quite a miniature court 
about him; three particularly insinuating and 
well-dressed Ovampo were his attendants in wait- 
ing; they were always at his elbow, and laughed 
immoderately whenever he said anything funny, 
and looked grave and respectful whenever he 
uttered anything wise, all in the easiest and most 
natural manner. I gave Nangoro the things that 
Thad brought as a present for him, regretting ex- 
cessively that I could spare him nothing better. | 
In fact all my gilt finery was but little cared for by | 
these people. It would look as ouwtré for an | 
Ovampo to wear any peculiar ornament asit would | 
for an Englishman to do so. The sway of fashion | 
is quite as strong among the negroes as among the 
whites ; and my position was that of a traveller in | 
Europe, who had nothing to pay his hotel bill with | 
but a box full of cowries and Damara sandals. I | 
would have given anything for ten pounds’ worth of | 
the right sort of beads ; half of that value would | 
have made a really good present to Nangoro, and | 
franked me into the good graces of all his people. | 
As it was he was rather sulky, for it is considered | 
akind of insult to an African chief to visit him, 
and make use of his country without commencing 
acquaintance by sending a tribute. He insisted 
upon my giving him a cow which I, or rather 
John Allen, had with me, besides the ox I had 
presented him with ; and as there was no help for 
it, the cow went. We then had a short conversa- 
tion; he looked at our guns and made us shoot 
with them, chatted alittle, and then left us, saying 
that we were free to buy and sell with his people 
as much as we liked. Immediately crowds of the 








Ovampo, who had been gathering during the inter- 
view, poured down upon us, laughing and talking, 
but taking the greatest care not to touch our 
things, or to annoy us in any way. They were a 
merry set, and all of them dressed, or rather orna- 
mented, very tidily. They wore a great quantity 
of beads and rings, but scarcely anything else ex- 
cept a kind of cartouche box, in which they kepta 
tuft of hair for painting and powdering themselves. 

he ladies were buxom lasses, having all the ap- 
pearance of being good drudges. Their hair was 
Worn short in front, but spread out behind into a 
broad fan. They were decidedly nice-looking ; 
their faces were open and merry, but they had 
rather coarse features, and shone all over with 
butter and red pigment. They seemed to be of 
amazingly affectionate dispositions, for they always 
stood in groups with their arms round each other’s 


necks like Canova’s graces. They hummed sen- 
timental airs all day long, swaying themselves 
about to the tune, and completely ruined the peace 
of mind of my too susceptible attendants. I began 
to buy corn and beans from them; the women 
brought small baskets full, often only a handful 
each, and were paid in beads. I had brought a 
bar of iron, half an inch thick, and four feet long, 
that procured me 100 pounds of corn at once. 
Timboo was the most successful bargainer ; he sat 
in the middle among the beads, and twenty or 
thirty corn-selling damsels crowded about him. 
He was in his glory, chatling and chattering in a 
most original patois all the day long, for he had 
picked up a few Ovampo words, and many of the 
Ovampo knew a little of Damara. 

“Every night Nangoro gives a ball, to which the 
élite of Ovampo-land have a free entrée. He 
kindly sent me an invitation by Tippoo, that one 
of his three courtiers under whose protection we 
had been especially placed. As soon as night sets 
in the guests throng together from all sides, and as 
the country is full of palms, one member of each 
party generally picks up a dried, broken-off branch, 
and lights it as a torch. It gives a brilliant flame, 
and the effect of the many lights on every side is 
particularly pretty. I went, about eight o'clock, 
down the sanded walk, between quickset hedge- 
rows, that leads to Nangoro’s palisading. When 
we had entered it, we turned to the right, into the 
dancing-court, which was already filled with people 
who talked and flirted just as though they were in 
an English ball-room. 

“There was a man with a feeble guitar, or 
banjo, in one corner, and a powerful performer on 
the tom-tom in front of him. The first dance was 
remarkable as a display of dexterity, though I 
hardly think of elegance ; it was undertaken by 
twelve or fourteen gentlemen, all the others look- 
ing on. The dancers were ranked in double files, 
and dos-d-dos; they then ‘passéed’ from side to side 
with a tripping operatic step, but a wary and cau- 
tious eye. Every now and then one of the per- 
formers spun suddenly round, and gave a most 
terrific kick right at the seat of honour of the 
gentleman whom he then found in front of him. 
This was the dance; there was a great deal of dex- | 
terity shown both in delivering and avoiding the | 
kick, which, when successfully planted, hit with the | 
force of a donkey’s hoof. I observed that the three | 
courtiers danced very well and very successfully, | 
indeed I would not have found myself dos-d-dos 
with Tippoo for any consideration. The ladies ap- 
plauded the dance most vociferously. After this | 
came a promenade; we were all jammed together | 
into a compact mass, and then stepped round and | 
round the court to the sound of the tom-tom, tap- | 
ping the ground with our feet in regular time. | 
Dance number three was for the Bushmen, a large | 
kraal of whom lay close by Nangoro’s palisading; | 
they are his body-guard. This dance was entirely | 
mimicry, either of animal steps or anything else | 
they liked, and then a grand promenade closed the | 
evening. I saw only thirty or forty of Nangoro’s | 
wives there. I suppose that the others, being old, | 
did not dance. They wear a copper armlet as a 
sign of distinction.” 














The novelty of this scene almost leads us | 
to regret that the traveller was not able to | 
glean fuller intelligence of this interesting | 
scene. 


After a short stay, the king of Ovampo- 





The Preacher and the King ; or, Bourdaloue 
in the Court of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Translated from the French of L. Bunge- 
ner. With an Introduction, by the Rev. 
G. Potts, D.D., of New York. Triibner 
and Co. 

WE are not surprised at the great popularity 

of this work in the original, as attested by 

its having already passed through at least 
thirteen editions. With English and Ameri- 
ean readers we may predict for it equal 
favour. It treats of subjects on which a much 
deeper interest is felt in Protestant countries 
than in France, while the manner of treating 
them is the most generally attractive that 
could have been selected. Under the guise 
of historical sketches, M. Bungener has pre- 
sented a valuable treatise on sacred eloquence, 
as well as on the general life and duties of 
the Christian ministry. In taking the time 
of Louis XIV., the Augustan era of the Gal- 
lican Church, when Bourdaloue, Bossuet, 
Fénélon, Fleury, Flechier, and other great 
names, were conspicuous, M. Bungener has 
at command the noblest materials for his 
work, and these he has used with ingenuity 
and skill. Other distinguished characters 
are introduced, especially Claude, the cham- 
pion of Protestantism in those days, through 
whom the author is enabled to find a channel 
for doctrines and statements which could not 
have well been put into the mouth of any of 
the other actors in the book. The scene of 
the interview of Bourdaloue and Claude is 
one of the highest dramatic interest, while 
the subjects discussed are of the most solemn 
and important nature. With the literature, 


as well as the history of the period, especially” 


the numerous autobiographical ‘ Mémoires’ 
and ‘ Lettres,’ M. Bungener shows himself to 
be familiar, and therefore, even in those 
scenes where allowance must be made for 
literary invention, he still keeps to the re- 
corded spirit, and often the words, of the per- 
sons introduced. The frequent quotations 


| and references throughout the volume sus- 


tain the reader's confidence in the authenticit 
of the representations made in connexion wit 
the various characters. The historical intro- 
duction by Dr. Potts gives a very fair and 
just estimate of the historical as well as the 
literary merit of M. Bungener’s work, the 
plan of which may be understood from the 
following explanation of the translator :— 


«The author has chosen, as a centre of move- 
ment, the circumstance of a sermon to be delivered 
by the Court preacher Bourdaloue—then in the 
height of his fame—before Louis the Great, in the 
Court chapel, on Good-Friday. The narrative 
commences by a dialogue in the garden at Ver- 
sailles between the Marquis de Fénélon (one of the 
purest men of that day, and well known for his 
partiality to the Jansenists of the Port-royal), and 
his nephew, the Abbé Fénélon, afterwards cele- 
brated for his writings, some of which have secured 
a permanent place in the literature of subsequent 
times. The conversation turns on the state of the 


land intimated to Mr. Galton that he must | Court morals; and the Marquis, evidently no cour- 
take leave of him. Although not received in | tier, condemns severely the evil example set by the 


this interesting country with the cordiality of | 
a polished nation, the author speaks of the 


monarch, then living in unconcealed adultery with 
Madame de Montespan. We must refer to the 


people as being cheerful, kind-hearted, and memoirs of the time for the details; which, how- 





# . ‘ ever, are referred to in the narrative, no farther 
pie! Menger ccs pe aa sagt a nod than as they furnish occasion for the introduction 
vl é ie: Cater 4 vilized.” of the subject of Court preaching and Court 
well to do. If Africa is to be civilized, preachers, especially Bossuet and Bourdaloue; the 
says the author, “I have no doubt that | latter of whom is the next day to preach before the 
Ovampo-land will be an important point in | King. The Marquis and his nephew, while con- 
the civilization of its southern parts. It is | versing on the subject, overtake a party walking 
extremely healthy, and most favourably situ- | in one of the avenues, which proves to be ‘the 


ated for extending its influence.” | Philosophers ;’ a term of very different meaning 
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from that in which it was employed in the subse- 
uent reign. In this case, ‘ the Philosophers’ were 
ossuet, Flechier, Renaudot, Fleury, Langeron, 
and others, chiefly ecclesiastics; but in the last 
instance, Voltaire, Helvetius, Holbach, and others, 
sworn enemies of all religion. When the Fénélons 
join the party, they are discussing a grand passage 
in Isaiah, which furnishes occasion for some excel- 
lent criticism; but the Marquis and Bossuet sepa- 
rating from the group, the former delicately but 
firmly speaks to the latter of the private as well as 
public fidelity due from the professed ministers of 
God, who are called to deal with the royal con- 
science. In short, Bossuet is roused to do his duty, 
and in the course of his endeavour to persuade 
Bourdaloue to seize the next day’s opportunity of 
preaching before the King, for the purpose of bold 
and faithful remonstrance, we are presented with a 
number of well-drawn portraits of men, and discus- 
sions of principle, which give the reader a high 
opinion of the author's discrimination of character, 
and of his perception of the true uses of the sacred 
office. = = ig 
“It is one of the author's chief merits in this 
book, that he entertains high conceptions of the 
supreme dignity of the preacher's office, and of the 
obligations of a wise but resolved fidelity in an- 
nouncing and applying the truth: and every reader 
will concede that his introduction of Claude, and 
the sentiments he puts into the mouth of that noble 
Protestant, are worthy of the principles which 








perhaps there was some reason in this remark. 
But what purpose does. it serve, to be right in the 
face of popular favour? Go and tell the French, 
that the Genevese Dumont and some others wrote 
the orations of Mirabeau! They will laugh in 
your face, and perhaps, too, they will not be alto- 
gether wrong. When Mirabeau ascended the 
tribune, it signified nothing whether his discourse 
was by some one else or not; as soon as three sen- 
tences of it had been pronounced by him, it was 
his own, and could no longer belong to any other 
besides him. Thus it was that Bossuet made use 
of other people’s ideas. 

‘* But to return to our philosophical promenades. 
They had commenced two years earlier, at St. 
Germain, and had been continued at Versailles 
during the summers of 1673 and 1674. This was 
the first meeting of 1675; accordingly, the Council, 
as it was called, was not complete. It had often 
numbered as many as twelve members, and we 
have already said that on this day there were but 
five or six. This was because the meeting had not 
been announced beforehand. It had been sud- 
denly resolved that they should profit by an after- 
noon of fine weather, and were not sorry, more- 
over, to make a beginning on so solemn a day as 
Shrove Tuesday. 

“The Fénélons quickened their steps, and were 
soon able to seize the subject of the conversation. 
This was not an intrusion on their part, since the 
nephew generally attended this conference, and the 


evangelical Protestantism draws from the only | uncle was very intimate with Bossuet. 


standard of truth and duty—the Bible. We can 
also distinguish the principles of his ecclesiastical 


polity, in the sturdy tone in which Claude speaks | 


of the misdeeds of the King. 

“‘In regard to the questions of sacred rhetoric 
incidentally discussed in this work, it is needless to 
speak, as they will speak for themselves. The dis- 
cussions, to say the least, are given in a fresh and 





“‘They had taken up the book of Isaiah, at the 
same place where they had left off, the previous 
autumn. This was at the fourteenth chapter. The 
Abbé Fleury had read it aloud, and the discussion 
had just commenced. But on this occasion Bossuet, 
contrary to his usual custom, was the first to take 
the subject. He felt an impulse to express the 
profound impression which this superb chapter had 


lively manner. Texts, divisions, Scripture quota- | made upon him. 


tion, the delivery of a sermon, whether memoriter, 


extemporaneous, or by reading—these and kindred | claimed. 


questions are treated with discrimination. Many 
of the hints are pregnant, and may be suitably 
applied by the preachers of our own day; for, 
mutatis mutandis, human nature is one, as truth is 
one, in all eras and nationalities.” 


“«*« How many grand things it contains!* he ex- 
‘ If the author were a poet only, I would 
say that this was his masterpiece. You may find 
in some other chapters, equal,—perhaps greater 
richness; but it seems to me that there is none 
where the grandeur of the arrangement is more 
suited to the majesty of the details. It is not 


With this statement of the didactic and ) simply an isolated passage, nor is it even an ode; 


ractical objects of the work, we present a 
i detached passages, which will enable our 
readers to judge of the spirit and style. 
We first give the sketch of Bossuet, who is 
thus introduced, after a list of the chief mem- 
bers of the philosophic reunions of the great 
men of the time :— 

‘The life and soul of these meetings was Bossuet. 
Although several of those whom we have just men- 
tioned were more learned, each in his own depart- 
ment, than Bossuet, it was wonderful to perceive 
how each one submitted to the influence of his 
genius, and preserved the position of a disciple. 
He, on his side, with that urbane ease which is 
given by the consciousness of undisputed dominion, 
commonly interfered only in order to decide some- 
thing; but—unless forced by his subject to do so—- 
he avoided deciding for or against any one, and 
confined himself to bringing out, by means of a 
lucid summary of the whole, that which was best 
in the remarks of each. The results of the discus- 
sion were noted down during the meeting, on the 
margin of one of Vitré's large Bibles, from whence 
Bossuet scrupled not afterwards to take all that he 
needed for his works. We do not, however, find 
that any of those who had thus contributed, ever 
complained of this; it appears, on the contrary, 
that they were proud to bring their anonymous 
materials to all that he built, or wished to build. 

“* Often, indeed, they brought him more ex- 
tended notes, upon which he drew with no more 
ceremony than he employed in regard to those in 
his Bible. His glory received no injury from this ; 
it might have been said, that all belonged to him, 
in right of his genius. The Protestants alone, 
thought of remarking, that this right resembled a 
great deal too much the right of the strongest; and 


—it isa whole poem. The more you study it, the 
more you will be convinced that nothing is 
wanting.’ 

‘* And he proceeded to give them a rough sketch 
of its plan and execution.” 


Of Bourdaloue’s style, so far as diction is 
concerned, the author gives the following 
description. The power and effects of his 
pulpit eloquence are amply illustrated in the 
course of the narrative :— 


“‘Bourdaloue is neither elegant like Massillon, 
nor majestic like Bossuet, nor grave like the Pascal 
of ‘The Thoughts,’ nor witty like him of the ‘ Pro- 
vincials,’ nor concise like La Rochefoucald, nor dry 
like Descartes, nor gracious like Fénélon. What 
then is he? He is Aimself ; and the signet of his 
individuality, as we say in these days, is pro- 
foundly impressed on every page, or we may rather 
say, on every line of his discourses. 

‘Now, it is no small thing to be individual in 
style. We say the language of Bossuet, the lan- 
guage of Pascal, and we are no less justified in 
saying, the language of Bourdaloue. 

‘This language is that of the end of the seven- 
teenth century, a little less regular, occasionally, 
than it generally was towards 1680, but reduced, 
so to speak, to its simplest and lowest expression. 
Bourdaloue seems to have recourse to words only, 
because it is impossible to do without them; he 
does not seem to understand that any one could 
have an idea of employing more than are necessary. 
Language is in his eyes but the garment of thought, 
and not a luxurious garment, but a necessary one, 
in which the least amplitude would be supertiuous, 
You will find in his writings entire pages, and 
series of pages, where not a single word could be 











found which would bear taking away. 
‘ 


[June 4 


“All that we have just said, is not preise, as may 
well be seen. There is a medium between too 
ample a cloak and one which fits tight to the body ; 
and Bourdaloue would certainly have done better 
to spare his stuff less. But in spite of that, shall 
we blame him for it? No; and for two reasons, 
“The first is, that he evidently makes no at. 
tempt to be what he is. No matter if his phrases 
are concise, it is easy to feel that he did not strive 
to make them so. It is his nature to he senten. 
tious, and the reader has no trouble to become go 
while reading. 

‘The second reason is, that Bourdaloue’s ideas 
are wonderfully adapted to this kind of style, 
Endeavour to clothe Bossuet’s ideas with the same; 
it will be as if a painter should attempt to carve 
a chain of mountains into geometrical figures, ‘Try 
to put a page of Massillon into this language; you 
can do it, but it would all go into two phrases, 
perhaps into one. Bourdaloue’s ideas are encased 
in his style like stones in a wall; each one of them 
is at the same time straitened and at liberty; 
straitened because it cannot move, and at liberty 
notwithstanding, because it has all the room it 
needs. And it is the combination of these two 
apparently contradictory facts, that creates the 
particular sort of originality which we remark in 
his style. 

“He owes this originality also to the very ab- 
sence of the ornament in which so many writers 
seek theirs. It would be difficult to find a writer 
more sparing of figures and images. Save those 
which had already passed into the language, and 
which from constant employment were no longer 
considered as figures, there are many of his sermons 
in which none at all are to be found. If he finds 
one under his very pen, he scarcely points it out. 
Tf, perchance, he allows himself to unfold it, it is 
in half a dozen words; he always remains within 
the bounds to which he might go, without even 
then running the least risk in the world of being 
accused of amplification. 

.“Sparing of words and images, it is with 
thoughts alone that he builds; accordingly, of 
these he consumes an enormous, an_ alarming 
number. His exordiums, for instance, seem the 
work of a novice, who understands nothing of the 
art of husbanding his strength; there are so many 
things in them, that you think it must necessarily 
be at the expense of the body of the sermon. o 
on,—and you will see if this expenditure has left 
the least vacuum, the slightest impoverishment. 
Another experiment. After having read the plan 
of one of his sermons, take one of the points which 
he puts forth, and see how you would develop it, 
This development well fixed in your mind, read 
his, and you will see that in two or three pages he 
has used up all the provision of ideas which you 
had made for eight or ten.” 











In France the relative merits of Bourdaloue 
and of Massillon have often been contested. 
M. Bungener’s strong and decided verdict 8 
for Bourdaloue :— 


**As to the reputation of Bourdaloue, whether 
as orator or writer,—the brilliancy which it has 
resumed in our days, is one sign of the return of 
the public taste, and of literature in particular, to 
solid and serious things. Now, this could not be 
the case in regard to the reputation of Bourdaloue, 
without thereby casting more or less reflection o” 
that of Massillon. The latter for a long time had 
the misfortune, we will not say of being too much 
praised, but of being too openly preferred to his 
illustrious rival; in proportion as people were just 
towards the one, they became severe towards the 
other. ‘The greatest glory of Bourdaloue,’ said 
D’Alembert, ‘is, that the superiority of Massillon 
should be still a contested point.’ Massillon’s 
greatest glory, we would say at the present time, Is 
that he yet has the honour to be put on a footing 
with Bourdaloue. ‘Oportet illum crescere, mé 
autem minui,’ said the Jesuit, when, old, an 
broken down, he beheld the first successes of the 
young and brilliant orator; and behold posterity 
reverses it. It is for you, Massillon, to decrease, 








and for you, Bourdaloue, to increase.” 
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Voltaire’s enthusiastic praise of Massillon 
is easily accounted for :— 

“The principal author of Massillon’s reputation, 
—his reputation of the last century, that is,—with 
which his name has come down to us, is Voltaire. 
There are still many people who consider them- 
selves as praising Massillon in recalling the fact, 
that the author of the ‘ Henriade’ boasted of 
always having upon his table a Massillon beside a 
Racine. Now, when Voltaire praises any one,— 
above all when he appears to take pleasure in 
doing so, you may be very sure of not having to go 
very far to discover his motive. Here, nothing 
can be more evident. In the first place, he had to 
atone for his injustice towards Bossuet. He only 
adored Racine in order to have thus the right to 
abuse Corneille, and this too was as good a method 
as any of making the honest public believe that he 
knew how to admire what was beautiful wherever 
he found it,—even in a sermon. Then Massillon 
had also given evidence of a somewhat independent 
spirit, and although for this he had prudently 
waited until the old king slept with his fathers at 
St. Denis, it was enough to gain him the favour of 
Voltaire and his disciples, delighted as they were 
to open to him the ranks of their army. They 
took possession of him on account of a few pages of 
some Lent sermons, just as they had taken posses- 
sion of Fénélon on account of ‘ Telemachus;’ they 
made a philosopher of him in the new sense of the 
word. Nothing but this is necessary to explain 
Voltaire’s enthusiasm, and the presence of the 
lent sermons on his table.” 


The whole of the account of Bourdaloue’s 
sermon in the Royal Chapel at Versailles is 
most powerfully written, especially where the 
agitation of the preacher is described as he 
drew near the close of his oration, when he 
was resolved to speak plainly to the king, 
instead of addressing him in the usual strains 
of flattery. Nor less striking is the scene 
that took place in the sacristy, when Louis 
sent for the preacher, at the close of the 
service, the end of the interview being thus 
described :— 


“*Well, my father,’ the king had said to 
Bourdaloue, in a much more easy tone than one 
would have expected to hear already, ‘you ought 
to be satisfied, it seems tome. Mme. de Montespan 
is at Clagny—’ 

“<¢Yes, sire. But God would be still better 
satisfied if Clagny were seventy leagues from Ver- 
sailles.’ (Historical.) 

“What! you distrust me still?—’ 

“What should he answer? Happily the king 
did not allow him time. 

“*T thank you for your sermon,’ he resumed. 

“Under this apparent sincerity which he him- 

self perhaps believed sincere, it was the old man 
which returned. The real subject of his satisfac- 
tion was not that the sermon had been good or 
powerful; it was, alas! that it was finished, and 
that the trial was over. 
_ “And as Bourdaloue bowed with a somewhat 
incredulous air ;—‘ yes,’ continued the king, ‘yes, 
—I thank you. I never heard anything so—so— 
Never— The close particularly—’ 

“Bourdaloue started. 

“*But calm yourself,’ resumed the king, who 
began to remark his agitation, and grew firmer in 
Consequence. ‘Do I look displeased ? 

“And he did not look so, in fact. 

“ «Tt was your duty—you have fulfilled it. But 
what a discourse !_ what eloquence !—’ 

“A fresh movement; fresh praises. The king 
had evidently resumed the upper hand. He was 
enchanted to spend all the emotion which the ser- 
mon had caused him in praising the style,—in 
order not to be obliged to speak again of the sub- 

ject; and he took, or feigned to take, every move- 
ment of Bourdaloue for modesty, and only praised 
him the more. 
“*You must give it to me,’ he said at length; 
you must give me this peroration. I wish to read 
again, I wish—’ 


| production of antiquity.” 





«¢ ¢Sire— 

**¢ You would refuse ?—But I do not see—’ 

‘¢ «This portion of the sermon—’ 

 ¢Well? 

** «Ts not by me.’ 

“© * And by whom, then ?” 

‘‘ Bourdaloue went quickly to the door.—‘ Come,’ 
he said. ‘Come—’ 

‘** How!’ cried the king, on perceiving Bossuet ; 
‘it was by Monsieur de Condom !—’ 

“« €No, sire, by Monsieur Claude. 
the honour to present him to you.’ 

“Ten years afterwards, Louis X1V. sent Claude 
a purse of an hundred louis, and one of his valets- 
de-chambre to serve him. It is true that it was 
the next day after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and that Claude was quitting France never 
to return.” 


And I have 


While M. Bungener’s volume has special 
value as a book of study for ecclesiastical 
men, its historical facts and attractive style 
render it equally acceptable to the general 
reader. M. Bungener has written a very 
good history of the council of Trent, which 
we noticed at the time of its appearance with 
commendation (‘L. G.’ 1852, p. 496), except 
in so far as the author speaks depreciatingly of 
the old work of Fra Paolo Sarpi. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, in his life of Sarpi, written for the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1738, speaks of 
his ‘ History of the Council of Trent’ as “a 
work unequalled for the judicious disposition 
of the matter, and artful texture of the nar- 
ration, commended by Dr. Burnet as the 
completest model of historical writing, and 
celebrated by Mr. Wotton as equal to any 
We have not for- 
given M. Bungener for speaking of Sarpi’s 
book as “little better than a long satire, life- 
less and insipid, often, too, inaccurate and 
unfair.” Dr. Johnson’s opinion did not occur 
to us at the time, and we only spoke from our 
own recollections of Sarpi’s history. In the 
present work M. Bungener is on ground not 





so preoccupied, and displays more originality 
and spirit than in his ‘ History of the Council 
of Trent.’ 





Political Incidents of the First Burmese 
War. By Thomas Campbell Robertson, 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. Bentley. 

In the midst of a new Burmese war the ap- | 

pearance of this work is opportune and im- 

portant. There seems to be little difference 

in the state of political affairs at the present 
moment, from the period when the author 
held a prominent official post in that country. 

It is therefore instructive, and may be prac- 

tically useful, to have a record of events of 

which Mr. Robertson had peculiar opportuni- 
ties of observation. Unhappily there appears 
to be the recurrence of the same errors of 
political as well as of military management, 
which had such melancholy results thirty 
years ago. To recall to public attention the 
evils of that period may impress salutary 
counsel. It is needless now to discuss the 











goon in March, 1826. Some of the points 
therein discussed are again occupying public 
attention, and the author’s remarks will be 
found to be as applicable to the present state 
of things as to the past. With regard to our 
future relations with these countries, his 
opinion then was, “that the conquest of the 
whole empire of Ava was a more feasible 
measure than the separate retention of Pegu 
and Prome; because, upon the plains of Upper 
Ava, European science and discipline would 
produce their full effect; while, by retaining 
the capital, the inhabitants of the intermediate 
villages, who, in the event of our retrograding, 
would be compelled to act against us as ene- 
mies, might be conciliated and brought to aid 
us as friends.” Some of the errors of the 
Government of that time ought to have had 
more influence in deterring from similar 
blunders :— 

‘‘The real errors of the Government of that 
period arose out of the besetting sin of the Cal- 
cutta Council Chamber—namely, the tendency to 
despise an untried foe, which has so often rendered 
the commencement of an Indian war disastrous. 
In December, 1823, the Burmese were talked of 
with contempt, and it was believed that a com- 
pany of our sepoys would set a host of them to 
flight. Even after juster views began to prevail, 
and an expedition to Rangoon was thought of, this 
was meditated on so small a scale, that the com- 
missariat was not, in the first instance, desired to 
make provision for the subsistence of much more 
than a single battalion. 

‘This delusion was dispelled before the troops 
sailed, but it lasted long enough to affect the 
quality of the provisions sent, by delaying the 
salting and corning of meat till the hot season was 
actually setting in. 

‘* Another consequence of the prevailing error 
was the disregard of every warning about the 
enemy’s force in Arracan; that force described in 
Captain Trant’s pages as ‘ composed of well armed 
and experienced soldiers, who had been some time 
embodied, whereas those at first opposed to Sir A. 


| Campbell were fresh levies from the district south 


of Prome.’ 

“The third and most enduring evil resulting 
from the contemptuous estimate at first formed of 
the Burmese power, was that, in the hurry of after 
preparations, enormous freights were paid for 
shipping. The immediate cost thus incurred was 
but a small part of the mischief; the worst effect 
of this profusion being that it created and spread 
through the mercantile circles of India a craving 
for war as a source of gain. Well might Kolein 
Méngee express his amazement at the rates paid, 
When the treaty at Melloon was signed, the 
monthly expenditure, on account of transports 
alone, was seven lacs of rupees, or 70,0000. 

‘“No wonder that fortunes were thus made, and 
bankruptcies averted. No wonder that the ship- 
owners and merchants of Calcutta have ever since 
been the most strenuous advocates of every mea- 
sure giving promise of a renewal of such profitable 
hostilities.” 


The following reference to the old war also 
bears close upon the existing state of affairs, 
ending with the march towards Ava :— 


‘* But in truth it seemed that the great obstacle 





policy of the new war, or the wisdom of ter- | to any early termination of the war on reasonable 
ritorial aggrandizement. The future relations | terms was to be sought for among ourselves. Our 
of the British with the Burmese will be de- | talk in the camp, the city, and the court, was all 
termined by the issue of the contest now | in one strain. Perfidious, treacherous, cruel, bar- 
carrying on. Even if the most brilliant and | barous, these were the gentle epithets affixed in 


speedy success attends our arms, the perusal | 
of this work leaves many dark and disagree- | 
able forebodings, both as to the losses that | 


private or public speaking or writing to the name 
of the Burmese King; while our own magnanimity 
and forbearance were dwelt on with complacency, 
and the leaning of the people’s affections to our 





must be expected in the war, and the incon- | .ide was reasoned on as if it were as certain as the 

veniences attending the occupation of any | law of gravitation itself. The darling project of 

part of the country. Mr. Robertson prints a | almost every English mind in Calcutta was that 

minute which he recorded on the proceedings | annexation of Pegu, which, after an interval of 

of the commission, before it broke up at Ran- | twenty-seven years, has in these days been accom- 
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plished. To me it appeared that to exact the 
cession of Pegu was unwise, as making peace un- 
attainable ; and because the occupation of that 
country would involve our Government in a new 
series of political relations, and might eventually 
compel us, by the irresistible impulse of accidents, 
to extend our sway over other nations and tribes, 
with whose very names, probably, we were then 
but imperfectly acquainted. Pegu once incorpo- 
rated with our possessions, a trespass upon its 
integrity must be resented as promptly as that 
infringement of our Bengal frontier out of which 
the war in progress had arisen. The possession of 
Pegu was likely to lead to a speedy renewal of war 
with Ava, and an eventual rupture with Siam, a 
state little likely to prefer us as neighbours to its 
co-religionists the Burmese. 

“Of the Peguers all I could learn was, that, 
however barbarous the conduct of the Burmese at 
the time of the conquest might have been, yet 
that the lapse of seventy years, and a greatly 
improved administration on their part, had, by 
removing invidious distinctions, and placing con- 
querors and conquered on a footing of equality, 
done much towards reconciling the latter to their 
lot. There seemed reason to believe also, that we 
could not, without greatly offending the monarch 
to whom they had transferred their allegiance, 
draw back to Pegu the descendants of those Peguers 
who, on their country being conquered, had fled to 
settle themselves in Siam. 

‘* But in truth the cession of Pegu was out of the 
question, for no coercion could at that time have 
induced the King of Ava to give it up; therefore 
that province was to be taken without treaty, and 
to be held by sheer force. But even to make the 
monarch yield to more moderate claims, it was 
clearly necessary that his capital should be me- 
naced, 

**A march towards Ava was unavoidable ; but 
there was a contingency attending such a demon- 
stration against which no one thought it worth 
while to provide, though to me it appeared the 
most embarrassing of any that could occur. The 
contingency in question was that of the flight of 
the King, with his Court, family, and army, from 
the capital, leaving behind no one person possess- 
ing any hold on the affections of the people, or 
influence sufficient to enable him to maintain him- 
self on the throne unless supported by the power 
which might set him up. It seemed to me that a 
feeling of deferential allegiance on the part of a 
nation towards an individual could not be created 
by the mere act of his elevation ; and that by sub- 
stituting a man of our own for the reigning king, if 
he fled, we should incur the necessity of holding up 
a ruler whose obligations to those who had raised 
him would, by abating his popularity among his 
own subjects, destroy his efficiency as an ally. I 
confess that, for these reasons, which, with many 
others, were frankly communicated at the moment 
to Government, I had fully made up my mind 
before, leaving Ramree to promote what has been 
called ‘ the great blunder of the last war’—namely, 
the halt before reaching the capital; the stopping 
short of an attainable advantage, in order to wring 
from the fears of our opponents what we might 
not have gained from their despair.” 

In another part of the volume Mr. Robert- 
son speaks of the capture of Ava as a matter 
of less consequence, and in the course of his 
remarks offers a defence of General Godwin, 
which no one else has yet ventured to do. 
It is at least fair to hear what can be said in 
his behalf. The whole passage will be read 
with interest, as throwing light on the analo- 
gous accounts to be expected in the despatches 
from the seat of war :— 

‘The British army, though counting seven Royal 
regiments in its ranks, and one of these a recent 
accession, the 87th Foot, about 700 strong, could 
only muster 2,000 Europeans, and less than twice 
as many Madras sepoys, when it moved off towards 
Ava, after the rupture of the truce at Melloon, on 
the 25th of January, 1826. When it halted at 

Yendaboo, on the 23rd of February, it was nearly 
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300 miles from Prome, and about twice that dis- 
tance from the sea. ‘The communication with 
Prome was kept up by a chain of posts, at intervals 
of fifty miles, along the river. At each of these 
posts a single battalion of Madras Native Infantry 
and a small armed vessel were stationed. As the 
rains advanced, and the usual inundation ensued, 
these posts would have been quite insulated, and 
might, if our army had remained in mere military 
possession of the capital, have been attacked in 
detail, and destroyed, as the detachment at Ramoo 
had been. 

“The main body of the army would then have 
been left at a distance of 600 miles from the sea, 
with its line of communication endangered, if not 
cut off. This awkward position could only have 
been escaped from by an abandonment of the 
capital, and a retreat that would have effaced all 
the moral effect of the advance. 

«« There are writers who even now maintain that 
our halt at Yendaboo, although in conformity with 
a treaty notoriously wrung out of their reluctant 
monarch and his court, was imputed by the people 
of Ava to our fears. Would not a retreat from 
Ava, without a treaty, or other acknowledgment of 
our superiority, have been with more show of 
truth ascribed to the same cause? Yet we must 
have so retired, if, after doing our worst, and 
taking the capital, the king had withdrawn beyond 
our reach towards the confines of China, and re- 
fused to humble himself by imploring for terms 
from those whose means of menace would have 
been then exhausted. 

** When Mr. Price last left Ava, the queen was 
urging the king to retire to Mouchaboo, about forty 
miles to the north of Ava; boats and carts were 
in readiness for a move, many of the inhabitants 
had fled, and the royal family were preparing to 
follow. 

‘A city is easily removed or rebuilt in those 
regions, and we have no right to assume that the 
occupation of Ava would have told upon the Bur- 
mese, as that of a more substantial and stately 
capital would tell upon a more civilized people. 
The Burmese were so little awed by our advance 
from Prome, that at so late a date as the 11th of 
January, we had two officers killed and five 
wounded, and eighty men killed and wounded, in 
attacking a stockade at Sitang, in Pegu, whence a 
regiment of Madras Native Infantry had, a few 
days before, been repulsed, with the loss of its 
Colonel and another officer killed, and three officers 
wounded. 

‘© While such was the spirit of resistance in the 
province left behind, and where the enemy had 
witnessed the most striking proofs of our power, 
what grounds were there for concluding that the 
mere occupation of the town of Ava, the king still 
holding out in the interior, would have caused the 
remote provinces, where we were less known, to 
submit to our sway ? 

‘But it is almost certain that the capture of 
the capital would have at least postponed peace, 
and so continued a ruinous monthly disbursement 
of 150,000/. on account of extra expenses only, 
which, it will be seen from the statement given in 
the Appendix, was then going on.” 

Then follows, in a footnote, the apology for 
General Godwin’s supposed inactivity :— 

«This reasoning applies to a mere water move- 
ment, such as General Godwin has been blamed 
for not undertaking. China and Ava differ in 
this, that the one has and the other has not large 
and splendid cities to lose. The great difficulty in 
Ava is to find anything palpable at which to direct 
a blow. Had General Godwin steamed up to Ava, 
he must, in all probability, have returned without 
obtaining any concession from the receding court, 
which he would not have had the means of follow- 
ing to any distance above ten miles from his boats.” 


We here give the statement from the ‘ War 
Office Statistical Reports,’ of the mortality of 
the British army, the comparison of which 
with that in European warfare will surprise 
many readers :— 

‘In the Peninsular Army, under the Duke of 











— 


Wellington, taking a period of forty-one months 
during which the war was carried on with the 
utmost vigour, an annual mortality of about four 
per cent. occurred in battle and from wounds, and 
twelve per cent. was from disease, ‘being near| 
sixteen per cent. of those employed ;’—whereas, in 
the first year of the Burmese war, three and a half 
per cent. of the British troops were killed in action 
and forty-five per cent. perished by disease— 
‘making a total loss of forty-eight and a half 
per cent.—consequently, each person employed 
throughout that year encountered more risk of 
life than in three Peninsular Campaigns.’ In the 
second year of the Burmese war, the losses in action 
and by disease were ‘about one-half of what oc. 
curred in the first,,—-making a total for the two 
years of five and a quarter per cent. killed in 
action, and sixty-seven and a half by disease, ora 
grand total for two years of seventy-two and three. 
quarters per cent. of the European force employed 
under Sir Archibald Campbell.” 

Of two regiments, H.M.’s 44th and 54th, 
three-fifths of the whole perished in the 
course of eight months, and the survivors 
were in so miserable a state, that, when 
landed at Calcutta and Madras, “ the effective 
strength was scarcely sufficient to form a 
guard to the colours.” Such is the —_ 
for a new war in which additional Britis 
troops are now demanded. The memorials 
of the gallant and daring conduct of the 
troops on many occasions do not diminish the 
general impression of sadness which is left 
by Mr. Robertson’s narrative. We trust that 
the rulers of Indian affairs may yet profit by 
the experience of former events as reported 
in this work, and in other records of the first 
Burmese war. 





Italian Literature. By Mrs. A. F. Foster. 
W. and R. Chambers. 

As an introduction to the study, and a popular 
guide to the knowledge of Italian literature, 
this will be found a most useful and valuable 
work. The materials successively collected by 
Tiraboschi, Ginguené, and Sismondi, wit 

others derived from a variety of sources, have 
been by Mrs. Foster skilfully condensed and 
arranged, so as to present a brief but compre- 
hensive volume. Her own familiarity with the 
language, and judicious appreciation ofits lite. 
rary treasures, joined with her knowledge of 
English tastes and feelings, have enabled her 
to prepare a book better adapted than any of 
the kind hitherto attempted for the inform 
tion and amusement of readers in this 
country. Roscoe’s translation of Sismondi’s 
history was, till lately, the only similar work 
in our language; but the present volume 38 
more comprehensive in its plan and complete 
in its execution. From the earliest times 
down to our own day the course of the 
Italian language and literature is traced, the 
matter being arranged in six books, corre- 
sponding to the chief periods by which the 
history is marked. The first embraces the 
early history of the language from the rude 
primitive dialects, the classic Latin, the i 
fluence of the Goths, the formation of the 
romance, and the Italian writers in prose and 
verse down to the age of Dante. The second 
period corresponds to the fourteenth century, 
with the names of Dante, Petrarch, and Boe 
eaccio. The two succeeding books bring the 
review down to the seventeenth century, the 
story of the decline of Italian literature s 
which time is continued in the fifth book. 
The last period extends from 1700 to 1890, 
with notices of the existing state of the 
literature of the country. In giving poet 

extracts Mrs. Foster adopts whatever Eng: 
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lish translations are available, me er 
giving versions of her own, some of which 
are remarkable for correctness and spirit. 
A work so wide in its range does not admit 
of great minuteness of detail, and many 
of the critical and explanatory notices are 
necessarily brief. But the book being obvi- 
ously intended rather for popular information 
than for the amusement of the learned, we 
aremore disposed to commend the diligence 
and ability displayed in its preparation, than 


occupy the position of a useless and troublesome 
man about a monarch who cared not for letters, 
‘I would rather,’ added he, ‘ prove faithful to the 
alliance which I have hitherto maintained with 
poverty, than present myself in a palace where no 
one would understand me, and I would understand 
no one,’ 

“But ever and anon the poet returned to Vau- 
cluse, to Avignon, to Laura. And now years had 
passed away; she had become the mother of a 
numerous family; and the cares of life, and fre- 
quent attacks of indisposition, had made havoc of 





to enter on any discussion of points upon 
which there is room for diversity of judgment 
and taste. One or two passages will suffice 
toshow Mrs. Foster’s style, and her manner 
of treating her subject. We turn to the 
story of Petrarch and Laura, of the author’s 
way of telling which every reader can judge :— | 


“ After all that has been said or sung about the | 
perfect purity and delicacy of Petrarch’s attach- | 
ment, those who will take the trouble of reading | 
his Latin letters, and the Secretum Francisci Pe- 
trarche, must be convinced that no mere Platonic 
friendship produced the dreadful conflicts of feeling 
which he there in sober sadness deplores: or in- 
duced Laura to assume that coldness and reserve 
of which he so passionately complains. hat in all 
the poetical expressions of his love, no impure 
thought or feeling is suffered to transpire, is the | 
highest testimony to the virtuous demeanour of the | 
lady; but it by no means establishes the correct- 
ness of the poet’s feelings. It is distinctly men- 
tioned, that once being alone with her, and deeming | 
the usual severity of her manner somewhat relaxed | 


| oe ’ 
into gracious benignity, he made some attempt to | We give that of a short canzone of Torquato 
Tasso on the memory of his mother :— 


avow his passion; on which her countenance 
altered, and she replied: ‘I am not the person you | 
takeme to be.’ Frozen to the heart by her dis- | 
pleasure, he fled from her presence in grief and | 
diay. Yet she continued to be the heroine of | 
his verses; his love did not need hope to maintain | 
its constancy, nor did the lapse of time diminish its | 
fervour. He fed upon tears, and lived upon sighs, 
strove sometimes to fight, and sometimes to flee ; 
but Laura had become, and for ever remained, the 
dominant object of his existence. 
house at Vaucluse, which he called his transalpine 
Parnassus, and which continued for many years to 
be his favourite retreat. Shut in by lofty and 
craggy heights—the river Sorgne traversing the 
harrow valley on one side, a vast cavern, the 
source of the river, bounding the other; amidst 
hills clothed with umbrageous trees, and cheered 


oly by the song of birds, the poet passed his | 


lonely days. His fare was of the coarsest desecrip- 
tion; and a fisherman, whose life had been spent 
amid such scenes, became his only attendant, for 
the servant whom he brought with him from 
Avignon had been unable to endure either the | 
loneliness of the place or the privations to which | 
he was subject, and had taken his departure. 
“Here, he tells us, he thought to subdue his | 
passion, and forget his mistress; but her image was | 
painted on every object, and he gazed on it till he | 
forgot himself to stone, and became more dead than 
the rocks among which he wandered. Again and 


again he made tours through Italy, Spain, and | after the manner of Sir Walter Scott, and that as | 
| @ present from his publisher rather than as the 


anders; sometimes on matters connected with 
public business, and sometimes merely for pleasure | 
and intellectual improvement. During one of these | 
(1341 a.D.), he was crowned with the poet’s laurel | 
at Rome, after a lengthened examination by Robert, 
king of Naples, himself a scholar, and a warm | 
friend of literary men. ‘This honour,’ says 
Petrarch, ‘which I so long and so earnestly | 
coveted, has only served to let envy loose against | 
ine, Since I received it, every tongue, every pen } 
been sharpened ; my friends have become my 
foes; I have been obliged to stand continually on 
the defensive, and have paid dearly for my ambi- 
tion by the loss of my ,peace.’ On one occasion, 
Ing Robert asked if, in his various travels, he had 
ver visited the court of the French king, Philip de 
alois, Petrarch replied, that he had 





| imagination as the loveliest of mortals. 
_ had not rusted the chains of Petrarch, though his 
_ hair, too, was sprinkled with gray, and his face 


| fell a victim to the plague which was then ravaging 


| Petrarch had first met with her, and even at the 


her youthful beauty. Meanwhile, the sonnets of 
Petrarch had spread her fame throughout France 
and Italy; and many who were thus attracted to 
the court of Avignon after her bloom had withered, 
experienced both surprise and disappointment at 
the sight of her who had been represented to their 
But time 


marked with lines of care and sorrow. 

“In the year 1347, the poet again left Avignon, 
and the following year, while residing at Parma, 
he received tidings of the death of Laura. She 


the south of Europe, and by a singular coincidence, 
expired, we are assured, on the 6th of April, 1348, 
the twenty-first anniversary of the day on which 


same hour of the morning. Now all his love was 
deepened and consecrated; and the effusions of his 
poetic genius became more melancholy, more pas- 
sionate, and more beautiful than ever.” 


As a specimen of Mrs. Foster's translations 


‘* Me from a mother’s fostering breast 


Stern fortune tore in helpless years: 
Ah! I remember how her tears 
Moistened the lips her kisses pressed; 


taught systematically in books. If literature be- 
came less prolific, it was more pure and dignified 
than in countries where greater freedom was 
enjoyed. 

“‘ Another obstacle to modern progress was, that 
Italy possessed no centre of literature, no literary 
metropolis, by means of which the productions of 
one part of the country could be made known to 
another ; consequently, a Milanese book on a Nea- 
politan subject has been translated in English and 
French before finding its way to Naples; and it 
sometimes took many years for even the most 
popular works to make the tour of the peninsula, 
But, in 1840, a compact was entered into by the 
Sardinian and Lombardo-Venetian governments, to 
maintain the privilege of copyright within the 
limits of their respective dominions. A vast asso- 
ciation, called the ‘Societa Editrice Fiorentina,’ 
having its centre at Florence, but embracing 
almost all booksellers of respectability in the 
country, undertook to put an end to the system of 
piracy, and promote the general interests of litera- 
ture. The king of Naples, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and some of the minor princes, subse- 
quently acceded to the treaty between Austria and 
Sardinia; and it is believed that this decree on 
literary property, may be regarded as a first step 





towards the establishment of freedom in the press. 
In October, 1839, was held the first annual meet- 
ing of the scientific Diet—similar to our own 
British Association for the promotion of science— 
and holding its meetings annually at one of the 
several universities of Italy. The most energetic 





scholars, hitherto kept asunder, are thus brought 
to understand and appreciate each other, and 
afford the encouragement which arises from the 
assurance, that the reward of national suffrage 
awaits the result of every successful effort. These 
institutions must powerfully conduce to bring to- 
gether the interests of the different petty centres 
of Turin, Milan, Venice, Florence, Parma, &c.; 





And how she breathed the fervent prayer, 
Which, scattered by the passing air, 
Has not availed, that face to face 


and to secure the free circulation, at least, of all 
the works published in the country, so that science 


He purchased a | 


ends. The censorship of the press, too, had its 
use in effecting a much-needed réform in its mora- 
never | lity; and whatever the profligacy of the people, 


That mother I again should meet, 

Our arms entwined in fond embrace, 

So close, so binding, and so sweet. 

Thenceforth, alas! without a home; 

Ascanius or Camilla like, my feet 

Without support or guide were doomed to roam, 
Seeking an exiled father’s sad retreat.” 


| and literature may ere long be brought to such a 
| State of concord as has long prevailed in Germany 
| —A country nearly resembling Italy in its political 
| condition. 

| “Already has Italy reaped in part the fruits of 
her literary union. Several most extensive under- 


At the close of the volume Mrs Foster | takings, which, a dozen years ago, would have been 


adverts to some of the obstacles which hanes! deemed impracticable, have now been commenced, 
' 4 - J » c 


_ most seriously impeded the progress of Italian | 
literature, but which have partially given 


way within the last twenty years :— 


under the auspices of the ‘ Societa Editrice Fioren- 
| tina.” The national language is being enfranchised 
| and diffused, the Lombard and Roman schools hav- 
| ing endeavoured to bring their uncouth dialects to 


‘The first of these was, the want of security to | the level of the Tuscan standard; the Tuscans hay- 


| literary property, Until a comparatively recent | ing, meanwhile, admitted the possibility, that by 
| period, copyright was secured to the author or | assiduous study, Italian may be written as elegantly 


| editor only within the limited 


district in which his | on the banks of the Tiber as of the Arno ; while 


work was published ; while within twenty or thirty | the Piedmontese, who, in the time of Alfieri, knew 


miles, there were printers who could lawfully 
appropriate his property as soon as it attained any 
degree of popularity. Thus Botta was obliged to 
sell as waste paper the splendid edition of his 
history of Italy, while the booksellers were making 
their fortunes by its continued republication. 
Manzoni received a trifling sum for the manu. 
script of his ‘Promessi Sposi,’ a historical novel 


reward of his labour. 


“The censorship of the press, which, in a poli- | 
tical point of view, every freeman must cordially | 
detest, has been another serious evil. The journals, | 


| no language but French, have been labouring to 
| vindicate their Italian descent by the publication 
| of numerous works in that language. A basis is 
thus being laid for a universal Italian bibliography, 
| and its most interesting feature is the preponder- 
| ance of grave and useful works over those of mere 
| imagination.” 
| These are encouraging signs, so far as they 
| go, but we despair of ever seeing Italy again 
i great until she is politically 
ree. 








NOTICES. 


which ought to exercise a general influence upon | The Evidence of Christianity as Exhibited in the 


the whole country, have been from time to time | 


suppressed, and the literary periodicals conducted 
with that timidity which could alone secure their 


Writings of its Apologists down to Augustine. 
By W. J. Bolton, of Caius and Gonville, College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 


existence. These evils, however, were not wholly | Mr. Boxtron’s treatise is the Hulsean prize essay 


without good results. Literature could be cul- 
tivated only by men of independent fortune, and 
mercenary writers ceased to be hired by princes to | 
use their pens merely to serve private or political 


thought of such a thing; that he would scorn to | vice is not, at least to the extent it once was, 











for 1852. The subject is one of the most important 
in the whole range of the historical evidences, and 
it is treated in a complete and effective manner. 


| After a brief description of the life and writings of 


the Apologists of the first three centuries, the 
author takes up in successive chapters the leading 
arguments urged by the early Christians for the 
truth of their religion, giving under each head 
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classified quotations from the apologetic works of 
the period to which the Essay is confined. Thus 
we have, The Argument from Antiquity, The 
Argument from Prophecy, The Argument from 
Miracles, The Argument from Superior Morality 
of the Gospel, The Argument from the Success of 
the Gospel, under each of which extracts are given 
from Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Augustine, and the 
other fathers who refer to the several subjects. 
Great diligence and careful study are apparent in 
the selection and arrangement of these passages, 
while their application to the special arguments 
is skilful and judicious. In ecclesiastical histories 
there are many notices of the writings of the 
Apologists, and illustrations are given of the bear- 
ing of their testimonies on the defence of Christian 
truth, but we are not aware of any separate and 
special treatise on the Apologetic arguments simi- 
lar to the able volume which Mr. Bolton has now 
prepared. 


Change of Climate considered as a Remedy in 
Dyspeptic, Pulmonary, and other Chronic Affec- 
tions. By D. J.T. Francis, M.D. Churchill. 

WE have several good works on climate and its 

relation to disease, among which that of Sir James 

Clark still stands pre-eminent. Dr. Francis has, 

however, had the advantage of personal knowledge 

of the place which he describes, and in regard to 
some parts of the Continent, especially Spain, his 
reports are in great measure new to the medical 
profession of this country. This indeed forms the 
distinctive feature of the work, great part of 
which is devoted to the climate of the Peninsula. 
If the moral and political advantages of many of 
the Spanish places were at all proportional to their 
physical conditions, greater remedial or curative 
use might be made of them. But while so much 
of the benefit of climate depends on the state of 
the mind as well as the mere change of sky and 
atmosphere, preference will be still given to scenes 
where invalids are exposed to less anxiety and 
inconvenience than they are in places not much 
frequented by English strangers. Some of the 
towns on the Spanish coast of the Mediterrancan— 

Malaga, forinstance—are of extraordinarysalubrity, 

even when compared with the best Italian and 

other southern resorts of invalids. Dr. Francis has 
made an extremely valuable contribution to medical 
works on climatology. Algiers, Tangiers, and other 

African localities, are included in the work. 








Observations on the Nature and the Treatment of 
Asiatic Cholera. By William Stevens, M.D., 
D.C.L. Oxon. Bailliére. 

Dr. STEVENS would have acted in a far more digni- 

fied way had he published his ‘Observations’ with- 

out the records of personal and professional quarrels 
which occupy so large a space of this volume. It 
may be all very true that the Board of Health of 

1832 unwisely disregarded his theories, and that 

the London College of Physicians displayed much 

prejudice and jealousy concerning his practice, and 
that Dr. Paris, the President of the College, behaved 
in a manner unbecoming a gentleman of his high 
position and scientific attainments. But the public 
generally, and the medical profession throughout 
the country, take little interest in the disputes of 
doctors who differ; nor do we believe, with Dr. 
Stevens, that his theory of cholera was thereby hin- 
dered from being fairly judged, or his proposed 
method of treatment prevented from obtaining 
adequate trial. At least the coldness of profes- 
sional brethren might at this distance of time have 
been overlooked amidst the public honours which 


the zealous and disinterested services of Dr. Stevens 


procured for him both in this and other countries. 
With Dr. Hume and Sir Astley Cooper he received 
from Oxford the degree of D.C.L. in 1834; by the 
magistrates of Middlesex, in quarter sessions, he 
was presented with a piece of plate, value a hun- 
dred guineas, for his services in Coldbath Fields 


prison; and his late majesty, Christian VIII. of 


Denmark, with princely munificence, bestowed on 
him a pension for life. The non-professional reader 
may be informed that Dr. Stevens was the author 
of what is called ‘ the saline treatment’ in cholera. 


Of this treatment the present work gives a detailed 
account, but mixed up with so many strange dis- 
quisitions, and defaced by so many violent per- 
sonalities, that whatever the reader may think of the 
doctor’s ingenuity and skill, he will form a bad 
impression as to his temper and judgment. Had 
the author omitted four hundred pages of the five 
hundred which compose his volume, the remainder 
would still have comprised all that it would be for 
public advantage or for the writer's credit to 
have published. 


The Land-Tax of India, according to the Moohum- 
mudan Law ; Translated from the Futawa Alum- 
geeree. By Neil E. Baillie. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Mr. BArLuiE has already published some valuable 
treatises on Moohammudan law, on the law of sale 
and the law of inheritance. An exposition of the 
law of the land-tax is also of great importance. 
Since the cession to the East India Company, by 
the Mogul Emperor, Shah Alum, in 1765, of the 
right to this tax, the government has always pro- 
fessed to restrict its rights to those which were 
claimed by previous rulers, according to the estab- 
lished laws of thecountry. It has therefore always 
been deemed of importance to ascertain the nature 
and limits of the tax, as prevailing in particular dis- 
tricts, or as declared by native legal authorities. 
The subject as treated by Mr. Baillie is too tech- 
nical and too complicated to admit of our attempt- 
ing any abstract of the topics discussed by him, 
and we therefore content ourselves with commend- 
ing his book as a learned and valuable treatise on 
the whole matter which it professes to explain and 
illustrate. 


The Crook and the Sword, The Heir of Lorn, and 
other Poems. By Francis Fitzhugh. Edinburgh: 
Johnstone and Hunter. 

THE chief poem in this collection, The Heir of Lorn, 

is, as the name imports, a story of the Western 

Scottish Highlands, The period is in the early 

part of the thirteenth century, when the chieftains 

and their clansmen were yet rude and wild, and 
when Celtic and Norse superstitions prevailed among 
the half-civilized people. The tale has some strik- 
ing features, and is generally told with spirit, but 

the heroic rhyming couplet is not well adapted to a 

rough medizval subject such as is here narrated. 

A page of Ossian-like prose would have been worth 

a whole canto of metrical descriptions of such 

scenes and subjects. The local allusions will please 

those who are acquainted with the Argyleshire 
coast. ‘The Crook and the Sword’ is a piece in 
| which lines of alternate rhyme are more pleasingly 
used. The story is of an ordinary kind, but some 


in the evening scene, when the village girl revisits 

| the home of her youth,— 

* High up in air, in straggling noisy crowds, 
The dusky rooks to distant wood took flight ; 
The withered leaves, along the furrowed road, 
Danced to the music of the fitful breeze ; 

The falling pine-tops pattered in the wood, 
And magpies prated ’mong the tall thin trees. 
The robin hopped beneath the hawthorn row, 
The sad companion of the yellow leaves ; 


of the passages display good descriptive power, as 





An Essay on the History and Effects of Mortmain, 
By W. F. Finlason, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Dolman. 

AN elaborate treatise, by a Roman-catholic lawyer 
on an important subject. The recent parliamentary 
inquiries and legislative enactments connected with 
testamentary dispositions for what are called pious 
purposes, rendered such a work desirable. So far 
as Mr. Finlason’s labours are confined to mattersof 
facts and of law, they are of equal importance to 
Catholics and Protestants; but where he breaks 
out, as too frequently happens, especially in the 
foot-notes, into polemical tirades, the dignity of the 
book is lost, and the reader may justly hesitate to 
trust the legal accuracy of a man whose party 
feelings and prejudices are so little controlled by 
the ordinary restraints of decency and candour, 
We can only account for Mr. Finlason’s violent 
anti-protestant zeal by supposing him to be a 
recent convert to his present views. 





SUMMARY. 


THE admirers of the writings of Thomas de Quincey 
will be gratified by the publication of his miscelh. 
neous works, under the title of Selections, Grave and 
Gay, chiefly consisting of papers contributed at 
various times to periodical journals. An American 
house first conceived and carried out this idea of 
collecting and arranging the scattered miscellanies 
of ‘the English opium-eater.’ Mr. Hogg of Edin. 
burgh issues the present edition, under the editor. 
ship of Mr. De Quincey himself, who says of the 
papers, that ‘‘in part they are to be viewed as 
entirely new, large sections having been inter. 
calated, and other changes made, which, even to 
the old parts, by giving very greater expansion, 
gives sometimes a character of absolute novelty.” 
The first volume consists of ‘ Autobiographic 
Sketches,’ originally written in 1833, to which are 
appended various notes and explanatory state- 
ments, adding much to the interest of the work. 
We hardly, however, find such alterations in the 
text as to impart anything of the novelty which 
the author’s preface claims for it. Perhaps thisis 
well, for we think Mr. De Quincey’s earliest com- 
positions were his best. His thoughts have been 
more discursive in latter times, and his style more 
diffuse. The chapter on ‘The Nation of London’ 
may be cited as a characteristic specimen of the 
author’s writing, and the additional matter in the 
footnotes will show the nature of the new portions 
of the work. Mr. De Quincey promises in this 
edition a continuation of his most remarkable com- 
position, the ‘Suspiria de Profundis,’ of which he 
says that only athird has yet been printed. It 
ought to be mentioned to the honour of the 
American publishers, Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, ani 
Fields, of Boston, that they have made the author 
a sharer in the profits of this series of the coilectel 
works, of which twelve volumes are now pil- 
lished. ; 
To everything connected with India and it 
affairs there is at this moment attached unustl 
interest. The important works of Kaye, Camp- 





The homeward herd through echoing lanes did low, 
And twittering sparrows nestled ’neath the eaves, 
The teal-duck to the mountain-tarn took wing ; 
Twilight had hung her lamp above the hill; 

When I, a weary, wayworn, guilty thing, 

Passed by the gateway to the ruined mill. 

Time had not Boonen the aspect of my home; 

The cottage with the ivied porch was there ; 

The monthly rose still hung in brilliant bloom, 

Like young hopes living through the chills of care. 
The sweetbrier hedge that fenced the garden round, 
The rustic seat beneath the old yew-tree, 

The grassy knoll, where fairy rings were found, 
Were all unchanged: the change was all in me. 

I gazed with sadness on these scenes of youth, 
While bitter tears coursed down my hollow cheeks ;- 








Oh, for one hour of innocence and truth! 

Of sunny childhood’s gay and guileless freaks!” 
There is in this passage too much accumulation of 
descriptive points, but the picture of the evening 
landscape is finely drawn, and the reader’s interest 
is awakened in the lonely wanderer, whose story is 
almost suggested by the few lines which describe 
her feelings as contrasted with the peaceful scenery 
on which she gazes. In the miscellaneous pieces 


bell, Prinsep, and others, we have purposely de- 
layed noticing till the announcement of the inter- 
tions of Government with regard to the renewal of 
the charter. Meanwhile we mention, as contait- 
ing a large amount of valuable statisiical and 
political information, Notes on the Affairs of India, 
printed at ‘The Bombay Times’ press. Althougt 
only in the form of a pamphlet, this work, printel 
in close, small type, has as much matter m1 
hundred pages as four times that number of the 
pages of an ordinary octavo volume. The last num 
ber of the India Reform Tracts, on the governmet! 
of India under a Bureaucracy, by John Dickinso», 
junior, member of the Royal Asiatic Society, pr 
tains a powerfully written statement of the ev 
of the present too irresponsible government of the 
East India Company. ' ; 

Of other portions of the British empire, : 
dependencies, descriptive or political accounts hare 
been published. The discussion about the Tonia 
Islands and their government still continues, ane 























we do not find anything worthy of notice. 

















‘an Ionian” publishes an appeal on behalf of | 
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rights and claims, under the title of Usque adeo; or, 
What may be said for the Ionian People. The 
paper is principally addressed to members of the 
House of Commons, before whom the whole sub- 
ject is to be brought this session by a motion of 
Mr. Hume. 

On the West India colonies, a pamphlet, Dema- 
vara after Fifteen Years of Freedom, by a Land- 
owner, gives on the whole a favourable account of 
the affairs of the colony. Under the present 
governor, Mr. Barkly, there is marked improve- 
ment and progress, both in the physical and moral 
condition of the country. Immigration of labourers 
is much desired, and some British aid for draining 
and other public works. The author disclaims any 
advocacy of protection in itself, but thinks it right 
that a differential duty should be continued on the 
produce of countries which still encourage the slave 
trade. A very lively and far from flattering account 
is given of the habits and character of the negro 
population in their present state of freedom; and 
also of the life of the Europeans in the colony. In 
Cradock and Co.’s ‘ New Library of Useful Know- 
ledge,’ the last number contains a historical and 
geographical description of New Zealand and its 
Six Colonies ; with Directions for, and Advice to, 
Emigrants, The most recent accounts from the 
islands confirm the report of the discovery of gold, 
and arrangements are made with the natives, on 
whose land the gold fields are, for licences to 
diggers. In the compilation of this little manual, 
the best and latest works on the colony have been 
diligently consulted, and are judiciously used. 
Mr. George Foggo, secretary to the National 
Monuments Society, has compiled from ‘ Rajah 
Brooke’s Diary and Correspondence,’ and from 
government official documents, a pamphlet, The 
Life and Adventures of Sir James Brooke, 
R.C.B., Rajah of Sarawak. As a Royal Com- 
nission of Inquiry is to be held at Singapore, any 
final judgment on the points at issue as to the 
Rajah’s administration must be postponed. Some 
of the charges pertinaciously brought against him 
by Mr. Hume and others in the House of Commons 
have been shown to be groundless. Mr. Foggo’s 
extracts from official letters contain some points of 
greater difficulty, which the writer trusts will be 
satisfactorily cleared up before the Commission of 
Inquiry. 

Atreatise On the Application and Effect of Electri- 
cityand Galvanism in the Treatment of w Variety of 
Diseases, by Richard Moore Lawrance, M.D., con- 
tains a scientific and practical statement of the 
results of extensive and successful practice, in 
cases which had resisted ordinary remedies. In 
nervous diseases, including tic douloureux, chorea, 
or St. Vitus’s dance, and analogous complaints, 
striking results have been obtained, and are now 


ably described for the guidance of professional | 
The author is a man of science, whose | 


men, 
statements deserve attention, the more so as this 
department of the healing art has been too much 
left in the hands of mere empirics. 

First Steps in British History, being letters to a 
young nobleman by his tutor, is a summary of the 
leading events of the history of England, written 
ma plain, familiar style. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Smr Roperick Murcuison retires from the chair 
of the Geographical Society in favour of the Earl 
of Ellesmere, not only with the satisfaction of 
having done a great deal of good work during the 
two years of his active presidency, and of having 
brought this useful body to a position of high 
scientific repute, but of leaving it with a handsome 
balance at the bankers. ‘This is more than can be 
said of most of the Learned Societies. It is true 
that, looking forward with hope to Lord Aberdeen 
and Carlton Ride, some new vigour is beginning to 
show itself insome of them. The Royal, regardless 
of money, is recovering its purity of election, —the 
Antiquaries, regardless of honours, is increasing 
its usefulness,—the Geological is going on its way 
rejoicing,—and the old Linnean is pregnant of 
reform and new resolves under the benignant rule 
of a newly-elected President ;— still there is 
much to be planned and executed among the 
Societies generally, before reaching the condition 
and discipline needed in this age for the proper 
maintenance and advancement of science. The 
Geographical Society, under the presidency of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, has certainly taken the lead 
in this reform, and it will require all the zeal and 
conciliatory virtues that his noble successor can 
bring to bear on the office to maintain its efficiency. 
Need we doubt, for one moment, the result? Since 
the last anniversary as many as 105 ordinary mem- 
bers have been added to the list of the Society, and 
the meetings have been so fully and well attended, 
that no place smaller than the theatre of the Royal 
Institution has served to hold them. The geogra- 
phers are a hearty and energetic set of men; they 
are, moreover, practical men; and wherever duty 
calls for their services, whether it be in the re- 
covery of a lost brother in regions as inhospitable 
as inaccessible, in the cutting asunder of a continent 
to facilitate navigation, or in the reconnoitring of 
a land of sun-strokes and deadly fever, volunteers 
are never found wanting. The search for Sir John 
Franklin has discovered a force of zeal and 
righteous sympathy among geographers which no 


incident ever before occurred to elicit ; the skill | 


with which the neck of Central America has been 
surveyed for canal use evinces a like interest in 
socialand commercial advancement; and theanxiety, 
always existing, that no part of the globe should 
remain unvisited or unmapped, has been manifested 
with undiminished fervour in the case of the explo- 
rations of Central Africa. 

The geographical researches of the past year, 
completed and in progress, noticed by the Pre- 
sident in his anniversary address, are neither few 
nor unimportant. Looking northward, we have Sir 
Edward Belcher on the track of the missing expe- 
dition in Wellington Channel, while the discoveries 
of Commander Inglefield have gained him the 
Patron’s Gold Medal and the fellowship of the 
Royal Society. 


At Baffin’s Bay the untiring, un- | 


| paid to the triangulation and mapping labours of 


the geographers of France, Austria, and Switzer- 
land, and, travelling eastward, M. Tchihatchef's 
work on Asia Minor, lately reviewed by us, was 
spoken of with well-merited praise. The route to 
India has not been materially shortened during the 
year, still important preliminary discussions have 
been held on Colonel Chesney’s route by the Eu- 
phrates, on Mr. Thompson’s suggestions for intro- 
ducing railroads into Asia, and on Mr. Stevenson’s 
newly projected lines across parts of Austria. Now 
that telegraphic communication is established be- 
tween Cornhill and the Mediterranean, we do not 
despair of clearing the way fora lightning locutor 
across Asia Minor, Persia, and Beloochistan, to 
our possessions in India. The researches of Dr. 
Layard in Mosul, of Dr. Robinson in Palestine, 
and of Captain Allen in Seleucia and the Dead 
Sea, have presented occasional themes for discus- 
sion, and some new explorations of the river 
Koladyn in Burmah have been recorded. The 
Society’s report gives a long list of valuable con- 
tributions to the library, consisting of books, 
pamphlets, atlases, maps, and charts. The 22nd 
volume of the Journal has been distributed free 
among the members ; and we are glad to see that 
the Committee on Expeditions have published a 
very useful little brochure, entitled ‘Hints for 
Travellers.’ The Queen’s Gold Medals have been 
awarded, as already announced, to Mr. Galton and 
Commander Inglefield. 

The dinner, like all dinners of magnanimous 
kind, overflowed with generous sentiments, and 
the geographers mustered a hundred and twenty 
strong, to give the President a bumper at parting. 
Supported by the Austrian and American ministers 
on one side, and the Earl of Rosse and Professor 
Faraday on the other, Sir Roderick did not forget 
to make practical as well as social use of the occa- 
sion. ‘The Austrian minister was complimented as 
being the only diplomatist of his acquaintance who 
had set up and maintained at his own cost an astro- 
nomical observatory; and Mr. Ingersoll, on being 
called upon to speak for the geographers of America, 
was made feelingly sensible of our high apprecia- 
tion of the sympathetic aid afforded by the United 
States in the search for Franklin. Lord Rosse 
offered some remarks on the geography of the 
moon, but further expeditions must be sent out to 
this almost inaccessible region—and here volunteers 
are not so readily forthcoming—before it can be 
satisfactorily determined whether Mount Newton is 
encompassed with thick-ribbed ice or with flowing 
cascades. 

The publications and general, business of the 
Society, we may add, are edited and conducted 
with much alacrity by the secretary, Dr. Shaw. 











TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Wir the view, apparently, of opposing the na- 
tional feeling that has been long entertained, and 
of late strongly expressed, against the system of 
Government bookselling, the Education Commis- 
sioners have lowered their already unremunerating 
prices, and are pushing their wares with increased 
pertinacity. In our advertising columns of to-day 
appears for the first time a list of Government 
educational books at a hal/penny upwards, and, 
| departing from the principle first set out with, that 
the books were only to be supplied at this rate 
} 





to such schools in Ireland as would submit to 
Government inspection, an invitation to purchase 
| in quantities of the value of ten pounds and up- 
| wards is extended alike to anybody of any country, 
whether in the trade or not. The political dis- 


rewarded Penny, is taking care of the pounds of a | honesty of this system of underselling and damag- 


whale fishery company, likely to flow profitably 
with rivers of oil; and Greenland is rising into 
sudden importance from the discovery of unlooked- 
for mineral treasures. Turning to Russia, the Pre- 
sident announced the completion of the largest 
meridian are that had ever been measured, and 


spoke in warm terms of the exploration of the Sea | 


of Aral by Captain Butakof,—an example which 
all Russian sea-captains, avoiding the Bosphorus, 


| ing of existing copyrights, was fully exposed and 
| commented upon by us more than two years ago 
| (see ‘L. G.,’ 1851, p. 280), and by Lord Mahon 
| and Sir Robert Inglis, about the same time, in the 
| House of Commons; and we only refer to it in 
| order to draw attention to the new and deceptive 
wording of the Commissioners’ present advertise- 
{ ment. The publishers who have property invested 

in school books do not object to the Commissioners 


will do well to follow. A high compliment was } supplying books of their own manufacture to their 
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own inspected schools; and on first looking at 
the advertisement in question we were gratified 
to learn that ‘‘ From July 4th next the Commis- 
sioners will supply no books except to the Irish 
National Schools.” The equivocal meaning of this, 
however, is, that the Commissioners will supply no 
books themselves except to the Irish NationalSchools. 
After July 4th the public may procure them at 
their shop in Merrion-street, Dublin; and a house 
in Paternoster-row advertises as the appointed 
agents for the sale of them in London. Thus, 
then, at the Government book-shops in Dublin and 
London, to the confiscation of private property, the 
robbery of private competitors, and the destruction 
of private enterprise, school-books are to be hence- 
forth sold to any and everybody, with the aid of 
the public purse, at absolutely less than the 
cost of the printing and paper. A correspondent 
in ‘The Times’ complains that Messrs, Longman 
and Co. charge 4s. 6d. for a book on arithmetic; 
and it is true that a certain clever book by Mr. 
Colenso does fetch that price in the market. The 
author sold his work for some time at that price on 
his own account, and the publishers finding it 
appreciated gave him a large sum for the copy- 
right. The author had his reward. But what has 
this to do with the national sympathy in favour of 
cheap educational books for the people! There are 
plenty of cheap and good books on arithmetic for 
national-school purposes, without confiscating Mr. 
Colenso’s chef d’euvre. The enterprise of compet- 
ing authors and publishers of cheap educational 
books has been utterly stifled by this Government 
interference in the free and legitimate sources of 
trade; and, upheld by the taciturnity of Parlia- 
ment, it is taking a position opposed to all just 
principles of political economy, and most dis- 
honourable to the present enlightened ministry. 

A new annotated edition of the English poets 
is announced as preparing for publication, by 
Messrs. John W. Parker aud Son. The project is 
so far good, and may prove successful if sufficient 
judgment is exercised in carrying it into execution. 
But we have some doubt of this, from the extra- 
vagant tone of the Prospectus. We are told that 
** the only collections of the English poets we pos- 
sess consist of naked and frequently imperfect 
texts, put forth without sufficient literary revision.” 
The new edition is to be distinguished [from all 
others by ‘‘ including the works of several poets 
entirely omitted from previous collections,” while, 
at the same time, “‘by the exercise of a strict 
principle of selection, the edition will be rendered 
intrinsically more valuable than any of its pre- 
decessors.” ‘The introduction of more of the old 
lyrical and ballad poetry is a favourable feature in 
the series. Notes, biographical, critical, and his- 
torical, with connecting notices and commentaries, 
are to be supplied by Mr. Robert Bell, the editor 
of the edition. The Prospectus says that ‘‘ a com- 
plete body of English poetry” is at present a 
desideratum. We hardly think it will be for the 
advantage of literature to reproduce, in a series 
along with our great classics, a multitude of second 





period has also been found on thesame spot—namely, | States, have elected Sir Charles Eastlake, Mp 
a human head, which bears very plainly the marks | Copley Fielding, Mr. Dyce, Mr. Cousins, Mr. 
of its having been severed by the axe of the execu- | George Godwin, Mr. J. P. Knight, Mr. Maclise. 
tioner, who has left unmistakeable evidence of his | Sir Edwin Landseer, Mr. Stanfield, and Mr, John 
having performed the grim operation at two strokes, | Ruskin, honorary members. 
the skin of the nape of the neck having been divided At the election of the Royal Society on Thurs. 
just above the part where the axe fell a second | day, which was very fully attended, Commander 
time effectually. The church on this spot often | E. A. Inglefield, R.N., the arctic navigator, was 
received the victims of the block on Tower-hill, | elected a Fellow, in addition to the fifteen candi. 
and the head was doubtless one of the many which | dates (ante, p. 480) recommended by the Council, 
fell by that mode of punishment once so common —— : 
in England. The development of the cranium is On Monday and Saturday Messrs. Christie and 
very remarkable. We understand the sarcophagus | Manson sold by auction the Standish collection 
and the lid of the leaden coffin have been secured | of pictures of the late Louis Philippe. Some years 
for the collection of the British Museum. since Mr. Frank Hall Standish, an eminent English 
We have been requested to direct attention to | collector of paintings, bequeathed his gallery and 
the following extract from the Minutes of the Kew | library to the King of the French, not from any 
Committee of the British Association, held 30th | personal regard or acquaintance, but in a huff, ag 
May, 1853 :— the story goes, for not being created a baronet, 
bg sage wieaiial ie , His determination was to send them out of the 
«< That in order to facilitate comparisons of thermometers . : . : 
with the standard at Kew, the Committees are prepared to —— dd re ——o ial — es A they should be 
furnish such instrument makers as may apply, with a | Sept together after his death. Fortune, however, 
standard thermometer at a charge of 1. has foiled both these conditions. Not only have 
Pca - oy a = — the pictures come back to England, but they have 
penne Deol sae tomas poh Sow tive sl easmive, and this week, by force of hammer, be en distributed, 
are accompanied by a Table of the results of a previous The pictures were chiefly by Spanish masters, but 
comparison, by. ~ maker, with one of the Kew thermome- pep were pe by German, soi: and Italian 
ora ree veren . : > 7.1, | masters, and they were arranged at the Louvre in 
ws cepa Soria snentts be Gevoted ty Sie. WHER) | a cseuaie sie’ of rooms under the title of the 
“That as there are many carefully-recorded series of | Musée Standish. After the revolution of 1848, Mr, 
observations made an Smeets an co pe Standish’s legacy was restored to Louis Philipp, 
scocleig engloiens: conga chm = fans the and during his life the King preserved it intact, 
results of a comparison with the Kew standard. Such in- At his death the library was purchased by the Due 
struments to be forwarded to the Observatory, Old Kew | d’Aumale, and the pictures remained to be sold 
Park, Richmond, free of expense.” with the Spanish Gallery. The principal picture 
A very important subject has been selected by | was a superb work of Velasquez, Portrait of the 
the president and council of the Royal College of | Jnfant Don Balthasar Carlos, Son of Philip IV. 
Surgeons in Ireland for the Carmichael Prize Essay, | Spain, a small whole-length figure of a boy. After 
to be adjudicated in May 1855. A prize of 2000. | a spirited competition between Mr. Rothschild and 
is to be given to the best, and of 100J. to the second | the National Gallery, it was knocked down to the 
best essay on the state of the medical profession | rich banker at 1680 guineas, Another picture of 
in the different departments of physic, surgery, and | smaller size by the same master, The Angels appear- 
pharmacy ; 2. The state of the hospitals and schools | ing to the Shepherds, sold for 380 gs. An example 
of medicine, surgery, and pharmacy ; 8. The state | of Watteau, Landscape with Figures representing 
and mode of examination, or of testing the quali- | Actors of the Comédie Italienne, not of highest 
fications of candidates of the different licensing col- | quality, fetched 700 gs. Murillos sold at various 
leges or corporations. The detailed instructions prices; Infant Jesus Sleeping on the Knees of &. 
left by the late Mr. Richard Carmichael, give Joseph, 380 gs.; Christ Kneeling, 205 gs.; St. John, 
judicious and practical directions as to the mode in | 110 gs. The most interesting picture, however, of 
which the several topics are to be treated. this master was a portrait of himself, which sold 
A deputation of archzologists, headed by Lord | for 330 gs. Four charming pictures of cupids, by 
Strangford, the Director of the Society of Antiqua- | Van Loo, formerly in the Chateau de Bellevue, 
ries, have waited upon the Premier on the subject | fetched 230 gs.; and four capital interiors by 
of treasure-trove, and were very kindly received. | David Roberts, 1450 gs. The collection realised 
They were assured by his Lordship, that although | upwards of 10,0000. 
Her Majesty’s ministers could not originate any We are happy to find that steps are being taken 
measures for the adjustment of this matter, it would for securing the erection of a bronze statue of 
be open to any member of the House of Commons | Baron Marochetti’s Richard Coeur de Lion, o 
to move for a committee of inquiry, and that such | some conspicuous site of the metropolis, as a me- 
a proposition would certainly not find opponents morial of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The list 
in the Government. of names in the requisition for a public meeting, 
While on this subject, we may mention that the | to be held to-day in Willis’s Rooms, includes almost 
fact of a department in the British Museum being | every man of mark in literature and art in the 
expressly appropriated for the reception of national | country. Never was there a more concordant feel- 





or third-rate poets with the additional burden of 
annotations. Such works may well be allowed to 
rest in libraries, except when occasionally consulted 
by the learned or the curious. We hope the editor 
of this series will use severe judgment in selecting 
the texts, rather than industrious research in his 
notes and commentaries. 

Some discoveries of considerable interest to the 
London antiquaries have within these few days 
past been made, during excavating in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haydon-square, Minories, the site of 
the well-known ancient religious house which gave 
the name to this locality. A stone sarcophagus 
has been brought to light, which on being opened 
was found to contain the skeleton of a child enclosed 
jin a leaden coffin, Nothing was found with the 


antiquities, is already beginning to be known and | ing on any subject connected with a work of art 
appreciated, and that the Trustees continue to | or with the adornment of the metropolis. The 
receive donations from all quarters. Queen, it is announced, has signified her commani 
Taking advantage of the numerous visitors to of a subscription of 2002., and Prince Albert also 
Dublin during the exhibition, the proprietor of the | of 100/. to the object. The Marquis of Lansdowne 
house where Moore was born is resolved to turn | is expected to take the chair at the meeting to- 
an honest Irish penny. He advertises in ‘The | day. 
Times,’ that he will be happy to show the house, 
No. 12, Aungier-street, Dublin, to tourists, ‘‘ and The chief novelties at the Italian Opera this week 
particularly to ladies who admire the great lyric | have been the débdt of Signor Beletti in Lucrent 
poet and his melodies.” The advertisement has | Borgia, and the first performance this season of la 
the attractive heading of ‘Lord John Russell’s | Huguenots. The success in both instances was 4% 
Life of Moore,’ which serves as a voucher for the | complete as could be desired. Signor Beletti js an 
authenticity of the birthplace. especial favourite, and his fine manly execution of 
Edinburgh is proposing to follow the example of | the music allotted to him never fails to comman 
Dublin, and to have an exhibition of Scottish | the admiration of his hearers. Never was the new 











remains, but the stone sarcophagus is pronounced 
of the Roman period, probably just previous to the 
introduction of Christianity, The lid of the leaden 
coffin is ornamented with escalop-shells, and the 
stone receptacle in which it is enclosed is carved 
with a medallion in profile on the side, and at each 


national industry. A plan has been prepared by | Italian Opera House so resplendent with royalty 
Mr. Rhind, architect, and Mr. C. H. J. Smith, | and fashion as on Thursday. Not a corner 
landscape gardener, for the erection of a building | avenue furnishing the merest glance of the interlot 
in the grounds of the Caledonian Horticultural | remained unoccupied, and the performers seem 
Society, to be afterwards used as a winter garden. | to rise with the spirit of the occasion. M e, 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts of} Didiée, in the page Urbano, decidedly gained in the 





end with baskets of fruit. A relic of a much later | Philadelphia, the oldest artistic body in the United | estimation of the audience. 
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The sixth concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
on Monday evening, was chiefly remarkable for the 
prominence given to the music of Hector Berlioz, 
whose works occupied the whole of the first part 
of the programme. Harold in Italy, the piece 
which excited the admiration and secured the 
friendship of Paganini, and which soon became 
widely popular throughout Europe, was performed 
by the Philharmonic Society with wonderful effect, 
and was received with much favour. The excel- 
lent performance is the more notable, as it is said 
to have been after a single rehearsal, under the 
composer’s direction, An air from an oratorio, 
‘The Flight into Egypt.’ was finely given by 
Signor Gardoni, and a lively and spirited overture, 
le Carnaval Romain, displayed other marks of the 
genius and taste of M. Berlioz, whose installation 
among the composers of established reputation on 
the Philharmonic Society’s roll was secured by the 
success of this first appearance. The second part 
of the concert included Beethoven’s sinfonia in C 
minor, and Weber's overture, ‘ Ruler of the Spirits,’ 
with Donizetti’s aria, ‘Ange si pur,’ sung by Gar- 
doni, an aria from Spohr’s Faust, sung by Herr 
Pischek, and a contrabasso concertino by Signor 
Bottesini. 

At the fourth of the New Philharmonic Concerts 
at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening, Herr Lind- 
paintner’s oratorio, The Widow of Nain, was per- 
formed, and made much impression, from the simple 
and beautiful flow of the melody throughout the 
piece, with occasional passages, both of orchestral 
and vocal music, displaying the high ability of the 
composer. Misses Birch and Dolby, Messrs. Rei- 
chart and Pischek, took the solo parts. The 
favourite song of the ‘Standard-bearer’ was the 
only other piece of Herr Lindpaintner’s on the pro- 
gramme. The rest of the music was of a kind the 
most popular, inelukus svever’s Der Frieschiitz 
overture, Mozart's grand ‘Jupiter symphony,’ 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ First Walpurgis Night.’ M. Emile 
Prudent’s performance of his fantasia, ‘ La Chasse,’ 
was a brilliant display. Macfarren’s overture, 
‘Don Carlos,’ well known abroad, was on Wednes- 
day heard for the first time publicly in this country. 
Herr Lindpaintner, on retiring from his duties as 
conductor of the concerts, received enthusiastic 
and well-merited demonstrations of approval from 
the audience. 

Mrs, Anderson’s annual concert, at Covent 
Garden, on Wednesday, where the best operatic 
singers of the season were heard, besides the 
usual brilliant performance of instrumental music, 
has been one of the musical events of the week. 
The lovers of harp music have also had their 
chief treat for the season in Mr. Chatterton’s con- 
cert at the Hanover Rooms, when a Welsh Bardic 
fantasia was beautifully given; and at the same 
place, yesterday, the members of the Harp Union 
performed a fantasia on national melodies, which 
delighted the audience. 

The American coloured vocalist, Miss E. J. Green- 
field, gave a public concert this week, with distin- 
guished success. The general impression was, that 
there isroom for much improvement by experience 
and tuition, but a voice of greater compass has 
rarely been heard, embracing nearly three octaves, 
or the whole soprano and contralto register. In 
simple airs, as in ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ her sing- 
ing was most effective. Miss Greenfield was well 
supported by Gardoni, Pischek, and Colton, and 
by several instrumental performers, especially by 
Miss Rosina Bentley, whose pianoforte playing 
dicited much applause. 

At the Musical Union at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Tuesday, Mozart’s Quartett in D minor, Beet- 


hoven’s Quartett in E flat, No. 10, and a Septett of | 


Jnslow, were the pieces, the performers MM. 
Vieuxtemps, Goffrie, H. Blagrove, Piatti, Lazarus, 
Baumaun, Jarret, and Pratten; C. Halle, pianist. 

Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s annual 


concert is to take place at the Hanover Rooms on | 


Monday the 6th. At Exeter Hall, the same even- 
ing, Mr. Schloss’s concert. The next performance 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society is Mendelssohn’s 
Flijah, on the 10th of June. 


lageoise, has been revived with marked success at 
the Opéra Comique at Paris. M, Auber retouched 
certain parts of it. 

Balfe has given two concerts at St. Petersburg. 
In one of them he is represented to have obtained 
great success—the other is spoken of as a failure. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Asratic.—May 21st.—Professor H. H. Wilson 
in the chair. This was the thirtieth Anniversary 
Meeting. The Report of the Council commenced 
with congratulations on the prosperous condition 
of the Society, and proceeded to notice such changes 
as had occurred among the Members. Fourteen 
had died during the past year, among whom were 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington ; Mr. W. Erskine, 
son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh ; and Mr. James 
Atkinson, an elegant Orientalist, the translator and 
epitomiser of the great epic poem of ‘ Firdousi;’ 
Dr. S. Lee, the distinguished Hebrew professor and 
self-taught orientalist ; and the celebrated M. Bur- 
nouf, of Paris, whose studies in the Zend have 
formed an epoch in the history of the language. 
The continued efforts of the French and English 
discoverers in Assyria during the past year, formed 
the next subject of the Report; and the results on 
both sides were communicated, but with more 
detail in the case of the former, from the circum- 
stance that a connected statement of the discoveries 
has been published in France, while we are de- 
pendent on the incidental notices in private letters 
for what we know of the labours of our countrymen. 
Vaulted passages, colonnades, and chambers full 


cylinders, tiles, ornaments, and vessels of beautiful 
workmanship in agate, marble, and cornelian, 
form the nucleus of an Assyrian museum at Paris, 
which is to be adorned also with photographic 
views of the discoveries, taken upon the spot, and, 
in many cases, coloured with the actual pigments 
found at the same time, among which a splendid 
cake of ultra-marine is recorded, as big as a 
pigeon’s egg. The good understanding between 
the rival discoverers is a gratifying fact; and 
M. Place gratefully acknowledges the hints he 
had received from Colonel Rawlinson derived 
from his readings of the inscriptions, and which 
had pointed out a course of exhumation that 
promised the best results. The labours of our 
countrymen have also been attended with great 
success ; beautiful gold ornaments, cylinders, vases 
of sculptured basalt, &c., have been exhumed at 
Sherif Khan. The letters of Col. Rawlinson, from 
time to time, have kept the Society informed of 
his discoveries. In one letter he gives an account 
of a bronze lion, discovered at Nebbi Yunus, bear- 
ing the inscription ‘‘ Esarhaddon, King of Kings, 
Conqueror of Misr and Cush,” (Egypt and Ethio- 
pia). In another, he enclosed a copy of an in- 
scription, in a semitic alphabet, being one of a 
numerous collection of inscriptions upon sheet 
lead, packed in sepulchral jars, discovered at a 
place called Abushudhr. 
closed a list of Babylonian months, found on a 
slab, by the aid of which the succession of events 
recorded in the inscription of Besitun may be ap- 
proximately determined. In the last letter received 
he states that he had prepared, with great pains, 


for the purpose of being read at this meeting ; but 
the mail by which it had been dispatched had been 
plundered by the Anezeh Arabs, and it was said 
that they were wearing the unknown cuneiform 
characters as amulets. Colonel Rawlinson had at 
length received the long-expected cylinder from 
Kila Shergat, a splendid document, consisting of 
800 lines of writing, which contains the bulletins 





| of Tiglath-Pilesur L., and is at least 200 years older 


| than any other document yet discovered. He says 
that he cannot attempt to give even a resume of 
| the inscription ; but it shows that the king warred 
| principally in Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and 
| the shores of the Euxine, and that he crossed the 
| Kurdish mountains to the East, and the Euphrates 





Cilicia, but did not attempt to penetrate towards 
Palestine. Having fairly entered upon a period 
anterior to the glories of Nineveh and Calah, 
Colonel Rawlinson says he does not despair of 
ascending up to the institution of the monarchy. 
The writing of this inscription of Tiglath-Pilesur is 
better, the language more polished, and the gram- 
matical distinctions more nicely marked than in 
the later legends, The capital city, Assur, is, of 
course, the Allasur of Genesis, of which Arioch 
was king; and the Tel-Assur of the Targums, 
which is used for the Mosaic Resen. He con- 
siders the site of Nineveh to be determinately 
fixed at Nebbi Yunus, Calah at Nimrud, and 
Resen at Kilah Shergat. A slab of Sennacherib’s, 
recently found at Nebbi Yunus, is of much interest. 
It contains an account of two campaigns, later 
apparently than those chronicled in the annals,— 
one against Merodach-Baladan, and the other 
against the confederated kings of the East, among 
whom is a king of the Persians, whose name is 
unfortunately lost. The new, broken obelisk from 
Nimrud has not yet reached Col. Rawlinson ; but 
he expects much from it, as, judging from the 
description, it is not a duplicate of the old one, 
The learned writer turned, lastly, to his real trea- 
sure-house of discovery, the délris, in fact, of the 
royal library, of which Layard’s collection formed 
the upper and better preserved part. Here he has 
found fragments of alphabets, syllabaria, and ex- 
planations of ideographic signs; also a table of 
notation, with the phonetic readings of the signs, 
showing that the Assyrians counted by sixties, in 


| exact agreement with the sossos, saros, and neros 


of valuable relics, testify to the skill and energy of | 
the French explorers; and a large collection of | There are also elaborate dissections of the Pan- 


{ 


| 


| 


| 





In a late letter he en- | 


of Barossus. The numbers are completely Semitic. 
theon; geographical dissertations explaining the 
ideographs for countries and cities, designating 
their products, and describing their positions; the 
principal Asiatic rivers and mountains are also 
given. There are treatises on weights and mea- 
sures, divisions of time, points of the compass, &c. 
There is an almanack for twelve years, appa- 
rently forming a cycle like that of the Monguls. 
Each year bears a name, generally that of a 
god; and all the old annals are numbered after 
this cycle. Again, there are lists of stones, 
metals, and trees, or elementary tracts on geo- 
logy, metallurgy, and botany, and astronomical 
and astrological formule without end. There are 
also what appear to be veritable grammars and 
dictionaries; and much guess-work will be spared 
by asure guide which he has found to the determi- 
nation of ideographic signs, and their distinction 
from pionetic characters. The whole collection is 
in fragments, but it gives a most curious insight into 
the state of Assyrian science whilst Greece was still 
sunk in barbarism. Col. Rawlinson has found the 
ideographs for Warka, or Erech ; Accad, or Kaskar ; 
Calneh, or Niffer, &c., and has thus got a sure foot- 
ing on the slippery ground of Babylonian geography. 
Altogether, he expresses himself ‘ delighted at the 
splendid field now opening out. The labour of 
carrying through a complete analysis will be 
immense, but the results must be brilliant.” He 


| concludes with stating that a splendid ruin, full of 


a full account of his recent labours and discoveries, | 


marbles and sculpture, has been recently discovered 
in Southern Chaldea, at a place called Abu Shah- 
rein. The council next announced the completion 
of the ‘ Memoir on the Scythic Inscription at 
Bisitun,’ by Mr. Norris, copies of which were laid 
upon the table, though not yet quite ready for de- 
livery to the members, the last sheets being uncor- 
rected. This memoir is devoted to an examination 
and analysis of the second kind of cuneiform writing, 
the decipherment of which had been successfully 
begun by Professor Westergaard, under the desig- 
nation of Median. The language of this inscription 


| is believed by Mr. Norris to have been that of the 
| nomadic tribes of the Persian Empire, and to be 
| cognate with the so-called Scythic-Tartar, or Ugrian 


languages. A small inscription by Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, found at Susa, is also examined in the 
Memoir ; and recent researches of Colonel Rawlin- 
son appear to show that all the inscriptions of that 
part of the empire, olderthan the epoch of Nebuchad- 


Gretry’s much admired opera, U'Eprewve Vil-| to the west. He overran Northern Syria and | nezzar, were written in cognate dialects. It was 
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which has been for some time preparing by Colonel 
Rawlinson to accompany the analysis, would have 
reached England early enough to form part of this 
delivery; but it is feared that it may have been 
among the Arab plunder. After noticing the even- 
ing lectures which have been given during the 
session, the introduction of which, as a new feature | 


hoped that a memoir on the Scyths of Persia, ion the London Clay and the Chalk in the 


in the Society’s operations, has given great satis- 
faction, the meeting, having approved of the | 
thanks to the officers. Professor Wilson, in re- 
turning thanks for the vote passed to him, im- 
pressed upon the members the necessity of exertion 


it had many formidable and worthy competitors in 
various parts of the world. He also brought to their 
notice a few of the most recent additions to Oriental 
knowledge. A memoir, left by the lamented Bur- 
nouf, has done all that deep learning and critical | 
sagacity can probably effect in illustration and in- | 


di-Giri, Girnar, and Dhauli. M. Julien’s transla- | 
tion of the ‘ Memoirs of Hiuen Sang,’ who resided | 
for seventeen years in India, about the middle of 
the 17th century, throws considerable light upon | 
the state of India at that period. Hiuen Sang’s | 
object in resorting to India was to learn Sanscrit, 
in order to translate the Buddhist works, in that 
language, into Chinese. He gives an interesting 
abstract of Sanscrit grammar, and of the Sankhya 
philosophy. Many Sanscrit works were translated 
into Chinese by him and others; and it is possible 
that some of these may be found in the monasteries 
of China, when we become better acquainted with 
that country. A communication which the Pro- | 
fessor had received from the branch Society of 
Bombay contained matter of very considerable | 
interest. Dr. Stevenson had transmitted to that 
Society his translations of the inscriptions in the 
caves of Nassik, with an accompanying memoir. 
It appears that there are three principal caves, and 
some lesser excavations, the former bearing upon 
them the names of four sovereigns of the Deccan 
and Gujerat. The first cave was constructed for 
Buddhist priests, by the queen of King Gotami- 
putra, and its date corresponds with 338 a.D. 
In the principal inscription, four different institu- 


tions in the capital are mentioned—a hospital for | 


the sick and infirm, a military college, a college 
for the instruction of Buddhist priests; and an in- 
stitution for the preaching of Brahminical science. 
Another curious inscription in this cave contains a 
regular bill of sale from the owner of the surrounding 
fields, showing a very creditable respect for private 
property, and depriving the English Government 
of the honour of first acting upon just principles in 
this respect. The farthest cave was constructed by 
the military commander of Gotamiputra’s son, who 
is mentioned in the annals of China. The inscrip- 
tions in the central cave are the most interesting ; 
and from the forms of the letters Dr. Stevenson 
conceives them to have been executed about B.c. 22. 
They record the gifts of a son-in-law and daughter 
of one of the Indian satraps,—a race of :ulers who 
were first deputies of the ancient Greco-Bactrian 
monarchs, next of their Parthian successors, and 
lastly independent sovereigns. The name of the 
satrap is Nahapana, and of his sovereign, Kshaha- 
rata, neither of which are Indian. The names of 
the son-in-law and of his father prove them to have 
been Hindus. A million and a half sterling is said 
to have been dedicated to the support of the monas- 
tery. One of the inscriptions is in good Sanscrit, and 
others are in Prakrit. The facts recorded show 
that Brahmins and Buddhists were equally favoured, 
and that the Sanscrit and the Pali or Prakrit lan- 
guages were concurrently used at the commence- 
ment of our era. Among the votes of thanks to 
the officers, a special vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Norris, for his persevering and enlightened 
labours upon the Scythic inscriptions. 


GEOLOGICAL.— May 18th.—Prof. E. Forbes, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Lord Moreton, M.P., was 


elected a Fellow. The following communications 
were read:—l. ‘Qn the Structure of the Strata 


London and Hampshire Tertiary Systems.’ Part II. 
By Joseph Prestwich, jun., Esq., F.G.S. 
group of strata the author has applied the term 
** Lower London 'lertiaries,” and he divides them 
into—Ist, The Basement Bed of the London Clay; 
2nd, The Woolwich and Reading Series; and 8rd, 
The Thanet Sands. 
been previously described by Mr. Prestwich, and 
the second or middle division is the subject of the 
Report, proceeded to pass the customary votes of | present communication. The Woolwich and Read- 
| ing series consist of a very variable group of sands, 
| pebble beds, and mottled clays, extending from 
| Sandwich to Marlborough, and from Newhaven to 
in order to maintain the character of the Society, as:| Dorchester. 
| larly the beds which have been formerly described 
jas the ‘plastic clay formation,” exhibiting, in 
| one part of its range, the mottled clays of Reading 
| and Newbury, and in another the clays and sands 

with fluviatile and estuarine shells of New Cross, 
Woolwich, and Bromley, in thickness from 50 to 
terpretation of the ancient inscriptions of Kapur- | 140 feet. Throughout the Isle of Wight and the 
Western portion of the “London Tertiary” dis- 
trict, this middle group consists of unfossiliferous 
mottled clays, passing into or alternating with 
non-persistent sands. 
London, strata of laminated and carbonaceous 
clays, sands, and thick beds of flint pebbles, with 
fresh and brackish water shells (Cyrena, Melania, 


} 


and replace the mottled clays. 


becoming less pebbly and argillaceous, and at 


To this 


The first and the last have 


This series comprises more particu- 





As it approaches near to 


Veritina, Melanopsis, Unio, Paludina, &ec.), set in 
Following this 
group still further eastward, we find it gradually 


last passing entirely into rather coarse quartzose 
sands, mixed with more or less green sand, and 
containing in its extreme eastern range a distinctly 
marine fauna, (Cucullea, Cytherea, Corbula, Pectun- 
culus, &c.) However distinct in appearance and 
character the beds of this series may be in the 
different sections at Reading, Deptford, Black- 
heath, and Herne Bay, yet, by tracing the group 
at short intervals, it is seen that it is by replace- 
ment in its beds, as much as by the thinning out 
of some of its beds, these changes in its character 
are produced. The strata are, in fact, on the same 
horizon, and clearly synchronous, Mr. Prestwich 
showed, by means of a sectional diagram, exhibiting 
the strata of the three divisions of the “‘ Lower Lon- 
don Tertiaries” in their original undisturbed condi- 
tion, and which he had constructed from very nume- 
rous sections, that the ‘‘ middle division” (Woolwich 
and Reading beds) are really independent of the 
‘lower division” (Thanet Sands), the latter form- 
ing a separate and distinct marine deposit, under- 
lying the former; and that, notwithstanding the 
difference of mineral character, the group of fos- 
siliferous strata at Woolwich must be regarded 
as strictly synchronous with the unfossiliferous 
mottled clays of Reading. This middle division is 
based on a thin band of green sand with flint 
pebbles, with which are frequently associated beds 
of the Ostrea Bellovacina, especially at Newbury, 
Reading, London, and at Erith. At the first 
two localities the green sand with oysters rests on 
the chalk surface, but at the latter two places it 
rests on the Thanet Sands, which here set in and 
are interposed between the ‘‘ middle division” and 
the chalk. The author in a previous communica- 
tion, treating of the ‘‘ Thanet Sands,” pointed out 
the probability of the Wealden elevation having 
commenced at that early tertiary period, and that 
a small island, without any considerable river, 
existed somewhere in the central position of the 
present weald. In the present communication it 
is shown that the Thanet Sands present, in a great 
part of their range, a worn and eroded upper 
surface, upon which the Woolwich series reposes. 
As that surface was one of soft sand, a slight 
and prolonged action of the sea would have pro- 
duced an intermixture of the two beds, such as is 
actually the case at Herne Bay—a point probably 
more distant from the centre of disturbance than 
Woolwich, where, on the contrary, an abrupt and 
nearly total change in the lithological structure of 
these respective beds has taken place. The period 
of the Thanet Sands appears to have been brought to 

















a close by a movement of elevation, throwing off the 


——7 


sea from the shores of the island above alluded to 
and sweeping down into the newly arranged seq. 
bed the coarse sand and shingly pebbles existing 
ready formed on the coast line. 

ment the author attributes the first spread of the 
pebbly green sand (its further accumulation and 
arrangement being a matter of subsequent ordi. 
nary and prolonged sea-action) that forms the base 
of the Woolwich and Reading series. 
the island, and consequently its drainage, having 
increased, its streams and rivers became necessarily 
more important, and during a period of quiet one 
of these rivers must have brought down and accu. 
mulated the materials of the shelly clays of Wool. 
wich. Slow upward movements succeeded, and the 
direction of the Woolwich river became changed, 


To such a move. 


The size of 


and its debouchure somewhat altered, for another 
set of fluviatile strata are not exactly over the 
older beds, but on one side; instead of the centre 
being at Woolwich, Lewisham, and London, it 
was between Bromley, Wandsworth, and Guild 
ford. The finely preserved fossil plants of Read. 
ing indicate the proximity of land in that district 
also. In the meantime, in the deeper seas of East 
Kent these slight changes were less felt, and the 
marine condition of the strata remained compan. 
tively unaltered. To the westward, however, some 
new and extensive river action appears to have 
been opened out from another land. The débris 
forming the mottled clays resembles that which 
might be brought down from decomposing granitic 
or some other igneous rock districts, probably from 
some land to the south-west, in the direction of 
Brittany and the coast of Spain. Its influence 
was evidently greater in Hampshire than in Berk 
shire, the beds in the former being more unmixed 
and of nearly double the thickness of those in the 
latter. Compared with the Woolwich clays, the 
mass of materials forming the mottled clays is out 
of all proportion larger. Its arrangement also is 
very peculiar; its lines of bedding are almot 
always waved and curved, as though brought down 
and deposited by fits and starts, as by the freshetsof 
a large river. The smaller mass of sands with which 
they are interstratified was probably brought dom 
by the rivers of the Wealden island before alluded 
to, spread out by sea currents, and thus intercalated 
with the greater mass of the mottled clays coming 
from another quarter. After a time this ‘“ Lower 
Tertiary” period was brought to a conclusion by 
the great movement of subsidence, at first rapid, 
and sweeping pebbles and mixed débris (forming 
the ‘‘basement bed of the London clay”) over the 
whole of the varied surface of the Woolwich and 
Reading series, and afterwards continued by that 
quiet and prolonged movement which allowed of the 
accumulation of the extensive, thick, and uniform 
mass of the London clay. Among other points df 
interest connected with this middle division of the 
Lower London Tertiaries, Mr. Prestwich drew 
attention to the probable origin of the large blocks 
of white saccharoid sandstone, found scattered over 
the surface of many parts of the chalk districts (the 
Marlborough Downs and Salisbury Plains partic 
larly), and met with occasionally within the ter 
tiary area itself, and which are known as Druid 
Sandstone, Sarsden Sandstone, &c. Formerly it 
was generally supposed that these blocks have beet 
derived from the Bagshot Sands, but Mr. Prestwich 
regards it as highly probable that it is to the de 
nudation of the lower portion of the ‘Woolwic 
and Reading series” that these blocks (as well # 
the Hertfordshire ‘‘pudding-stone”) are dae, # 
their mineral composition, induration excepted, § 
always in perfect agreement with that of som? 
beds of this series, with which they are closely cot: 
nected in their distribution. Occasionally, as # 
Nettlebed Hill and other places (on ee pyre’ 
Dieppe especially), they also contain stone sim 
to the Druid, or ‘coy Welhere sandstone. 2. On 
the Affinities of the Genera Tetragonolepis 
Dapedius. By Sir P. de M. G. Egerton, I'.G.8., & 
From a careful examination of several specimen 
of Dapedius and Tetragonolepis, and especially * 
small ichthyolites, collected by the Rev. P. . 
Brodie from the Upper Lias of Gloucestershire, » 
P. Egerton has been enabled to throw conside 
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light, not only on the generic, but on the syste- 
matic relations of the Tetragonolepis and its allies. 
This genus is shown to have belonged to the 
Pycnodont family, but it presents some transitional 
characters between that family and the Lepidoidei. 
It now comprehends the following species :—T.. semi- 
cinctus, Bronn, 7’, subserratus, Minster, 7’. discus, 
n, sp., from the Upper Lias of Gloucestershire, and 
T. cyclosoma, n. sp., and T. droserus, n. sp., from the 
Lias of Wurtemberg. Sir Philip observes, that the 
position assigned by Prof. Agassiz to these genera 
(at the head of the sub-family Lepidoidet homocerct) 
was mainly owing to the proximity of the flat- 
bodied genus Platysoma, at the termination of the 
heterocerque ganoids ; but the removal of Platysoma 
to the Pycnodontide breaks up this link of affinity 
at the commencement of the family to add it to the 
close. Moreover, the discovery of the American 
genera Catopterus and Dictyopyge, the former a 
heterocerque, the latter a homocerque form, renders 
the transition from the genus Paloniscus to 
Pholidophorus, perhaps the two most typical repre- 
sentatives of their respective families, both gradual 
and natural. Taking, then, Pholidophorus as the 
starting point, we find the affinities of the other 
genera assuming two diverging lines, the one 
passing by Nothosomus, Notagogus, and Ophiopsis, 
to the Sauroid; the other, by Lepidotus, Lemi- 
onotus, Amblyplerus, Dapedius, and Tetragonolepis, 
to the Pycnodont family. 3. ‘On two new species 
of Placoid Fishes from the Coal Measures,’ by Sir 
P.de M.G. Egerton, Bart., F.G.S., &c. In this 
communication Sir Philip described two new species 
of an extinct genus of cestraciont fish, Ctenacanthus, 
that is common to the carboniferous limestone of 
Bristol and Armagh, and has been also found in 
the Old Red Sandstone, but has not been hitherto 
recorded as occurring in the coal measures :— 
Ist, Ctenacanthus hyboides, from the shales of the 
Lanarkshire coal-field; found also at Dalkeith, 
near Mold in North Wales, and near Chesterfield : 
and 2nd, C. nodosus, from Dalkeith. 


R, S. or Lirerature.—May 25th.—Sir John 
Doratt, V. P. in the chair. Mr. Hogg commenced 
reading a paper ‘On the History of Iceland and 
Icelandic Language and Literature.’ Mr. Hogg 
stated that it had been a common opinion that the 
Ultima Thule of the Romans was Iceland ; but that 
he considered this rested upon no good authority. 
On the contrary, he believed that the Feroe Islands 
represent their Ultima Thule, it not being pro- 
bable that if the Romans had reached Iceland, 
they would have omitted discovering Greenland 
and America. Nothing certain is known of Ice- 
land till the ninth century, though it has been 
imagined that the English and Irish were ac- 
quainted with its existence, as the venerable Bede 
is said to have described the island pretty accu- 
rately. ‘The Icelandic chronicles commence with 
the landing of the Norwegians, and state that a 
pirate of the name of Naddodr was driven by a 
storm upon Iceland, in a.D. 861. Mr. Hogg then 
gave a short sketch of early Icelandic history. Mr. 
Simonides was then introduced by Mr. Colquhoun, 
and exbibited the following Greek MSS.—viz., the 
first four books of Homer's ‘ Iliad,’ Aristeus, 
Hesiod, and Pythagoras’s ‘Golden Words.’ Mr. 
Simonides stated that his uncle, Benedictus, was 
guardian of the Russian convent at Mount Athos; 
that there he found a catalogue of the MSS. which 
had been formerly in those convents, stating also 
Where they had ‘been kept; that, following this 
indication, Benedictus dug into the ruins, and found 
those which he now exhibited, and an Egyptian 
leroglyphical dictionary, containing an exegesis 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics in Greek. Considerable 
doubt having been expressed with regard to the 
genuineness of the MSS. exhibited, and of the 
Egyptian dictionary, which was not exhibited, it 
was finally agreed (with the consent of Mr. 
Simonides) that two committees should be ap- 
pointed, one to receive a translation of a few lines 
of the sarcophagus of Alexander in the British 
Museum, which Mr. Simonides proposes to read 
‘ceording to the method which he has obtained 
from the dictionary he has discovered ; the other, 


to examine and report upon the Greek MSS. 
shown to the Society. Mr. Simonides exhibited 
also a MS. professing to be a cuneiform inscription 
with an interlinear translation in Greek, and bear- 
ing the title in Greek, ‘The Chronicles of the 
Babylonians.’ Mr. Vaux stated that whatever 
might be the case with regard to the Greek MSS. 
previously exhibited, there could be no doubt that 
this document was a gross imposition ; the so-called 
cuneiform writing on it belonging to none of the 
classes yet discovered, either Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Median, or Persian, while many of the characters 
were badly and ignorantly formed, and several 
wedges inserted in a manner whoily at variance 
with any such writing which has yet been seen. 
At the end of the MSS. the so-called Greek cha- 
racters were observed to resemble very much care- 
lessly copied Pheenician letters. 


AntTIQUARIES. — May 26th.— The Bishop of 
Oxford, V.P., in the chair. The following gentlemen 
were balloted for and duly elected Fellows. The 
Rey. Edward Trollope, S. Weller Singer, Esq., the 
Rev. 'T. A. Buckley, James Middleton, Esq. The 
Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited a bronze fibula 
recently found during some excavations in Ratcliff 
Highway. Mr. Akerman remarked that this fibula 
resembles in its general form the gold one found in 
Hampshire, now preserved, we believe, in the 
British Museum. It also resembled some speci- 
mens engraved and described by Count Caylus, 
but more especially that exhibited to the Society 
about two yearsago, and stated to have been found 
in Scotland, but in what precise locality was un- 
known, the finder being in fear of the Scottish law 
of treasure-trove. The fibula found in Scotland is 
of gold, and of exquisite workmanship, and is 
remarkable for the contrivance of a well-formed 
screw to fasten the acus, a peculiarity which had 
caused some of our antiquaries to consider it as of 
more recent adaptation; but Mr. Akerman re- 
marked there was no doubt of its antiquity, and 
as to the screw which had given rise to such con- 
jectures, it is well known that the cruciform: fibula 
found in the tomb of Childeric at Tournay was thus 
contrived. Mr. Edmund Waterton exhibited an 
iron spur, with a large heavy rowel, found some 
time since on the site of the battle of Wakefield, 
fought between the Yorkists and the Lancastrians. 
Mr. Waterton also exhibited a copy of the brooch 
of Bruce, which tradition says was taken from him 
at the battle of Lorn, in 1806. An account ofthis 
relic has recently been published in ‘ Chambers's 
Pocket Miscellany.” Mr. Parker resumed his 
account of the churches of France, in illustration 
of which he exhibited a number of beautiful draw- 
ings, executed by the French artist who accom- 
panied him in his tour. The subjects embrace also 
the Palais Gallien, a Roman amphitheatre, con- 
jectured to have been built, by order of Gallienus, 
in the third century; structures of considerable 
antiquity at Bordeaux ; the ruins of the castle of 
Blanquefort, for a long period the residence of our 
Black Prince, &c. &c. The Vice-President read a 
letter from Professor Willis, giving an account of 
the recent survey, by the Rev. A. Stanley, of the 
localities of Jerusalem, the result of which elicits 
the important fact that the tombs of Nicodemus 
and Joseph are real rock sepulchres. 


LINNEAN.—Anniversary Meeting.—May 24th.— 
Robert Brown, Esq., President, in the chair. The 
Secretary announced the donation, on the part of 











(Motacilla alba), killed at Lancing, in Sussex, in 
April last, being the first instance of its occurrence 
in the county. Mr. E. Newman exhibited speci- 
mens of two species of ferns found in Scotland, and 
not hitherto noticed as belonging to the British 
flora; one of which (the Polypodium rheticum of 
the ‘ Flore Frangaise,’ but not of Linnzus) he be- 
lieves to be P. alpestre of Hoppe; the other he 
considers to be new. Dr. Boott, as one of the 
auditors, read the balance sheet of the Society’s 
accounts, whereby it appeared that the receipts 
during the past year (including the balance at last 
audit) had amounted to 882/. 12s. 8d., and the 
expenses to 719/. 2s. 6d., leaving a balance in the 
Treasurer’s hands of 1631. 10s. 2d. The Secretary 
reported that eleven Fellows, three Foreign Mem- 
bers, and one Associate, had died during the year 
(of whom biographical notices were read), and that 
fifteen Fellows and two Foreign Members had been 
elected since the last anniversary. The Members 
present then proceeded to ballot for the council and 
officers for the ensuing year, when Dr. Boott, Dr. 
Burchell, Mr. Spence, Mr. F. Walker, and Dr. 
Wight, were elected into the council, in the room 
of Dr. Daubeny, Dr. Fitton, Sir William Hooker, 
Dr. Horsfield, and Mr. J. Reeves. In the ballot 
for the officers, Professor Bell was elected President ; 
William Yarrell, Esq., Treasurer; J. G. Bennett, 
Esq., Secretary ; and Richard Taylor, Esq., Under- 
Secretary. It was moved by Dr. Wallich, seconded 
by Dr. Boott, and resolved unanimously, ‘‘ That 
the most grateful and cordial thanks of the Society 
be offered to Mr. Brown, for the admirable manner 
in which, for more than three years, he has con- 
ducted the business of the Society as its President ; 
and their great and sincere regret that advancing 
years, and the infirmities attending on them, should 
have induced him to relinquish an office, in which 
it would have been their earnest desire long to have 
availed themselves of his invaluable services.” 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Institution, 2 p.m.—(General Monthly 
Meeting. 

— Entomological, 8 p.m. 

— Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

_ Pharmaceutical, 84 p.m. 

— Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(1. The so-called Earth- 
men from the Orange River, South Africa, will 
be Exhibited and Described; 2. The Hon. 
Secretary will draw attention to the Natives of 
Cape York, Torres Straits, two of whom have 
just arrived in London.) 

— Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

— R. S. Literature, 44 p.m. 

— British Archeological, 8} p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. E. Frankland, 
on Technological Chemistry.) 

— Royal, 8} p.m. 

—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

_— Botanic, 3 p.m.—(Rev. C. A. Johns, on Botany 
considered in Connexion with other Branches 
of Natural Science.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Professors Faraday, 
Boussingault, Frémy, Becquerel, and others, 
on Oxygen.) 

_ Astronomical, 8 p.m. 

— Philological, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. J. Tyndall, on 
Air and Water.) 

— Botanic, 3 p.m. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 














Paris, June 1. 
THE great table-moving question, which has excited 
such an extraordinary degree of interest in this 


the President, of a valuable addition to the Society’s | city, as to be the universal topic of conversation for 
collection of paintings, being a portrait, in oil, of | a period much longer than the nine days’ life 
| Linneus, copied by Professor Pasch, from the | generally enjoyed by a wonder—has at length 


| original picture, by Roslin, in the possession of the | forced itself on the attention of the Academy of 
| Royal Academy of Stockholm, described in Maton’s | 


} general view of the writings of Linnzus, as ‘the 
most striking and characteristic likeness that has 
been executed.” The copy now presented to the 
Society was originally painted for Archbishop von 
Troil, by whom it was sent as a present to the late 

| Sir Joseph Banks, and an accurate engraving from 

| it forms the frontispiece to Dr. Maton’s work. Mr. 

| William Borrer, Jun., exhibited specimens of a 

| 


| se British bird, the continental White Wagtail 





Sciences. Amongst the vast mass of letters and 
reports detailing experiments, which have been 
sent to the Academy, the presiding authorities se- 
lected one by M. Seguin, senior, a distinguished 
savant, to be read at its last public sitting. The 
statements made in this document were of the 
most extraordinary kind—one of them being, that a 
table when acted on was made to move to the notes 
of a piano. M. Arago was so astounded at them— 
and, it must be added, so incredulous with respect to 
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them—that, before he would allow the paper to be 
read, he sent to M. Seguin, to entreat him to reflect 
seriously on the responsibility he would incur, in 
the presence of the scientific world, in letting them 
go forth to the public under the sanction of his 
name. But M. Seguin, who, from being a stubborn 
sceptic, has become a devout believer in the tables, 
answered that he was ready to endorse a good deal 
more than he had said, and so his paper was 
read. M. Arago, after the reading, intimated, in 
brief but somewhat vague terms, that his belief is, 
that the movement of the tables is caused by mus- 
cular action. And he proceeded to say: ‘*‘ What is 
most extraordinary and most difficult to explain in 
the phenomenon is the circumstance, that with im- 
pulsions, so to speak, infinitely small, imprinted on 
the table with the fingers, we in time can commu- 
nicate to it active movements, (des mowvemens 
considérables).” This, however, he alleged, is no 
novelty, as ‘‘ Mr. Elliot, a watchmaker, relates in 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ of some years 
ago, that two clocks having been hung to a wall, a 
foot apart, one of which was going, the other stand- 
ing, the latter after a while began going too, being 
set in motion by the imperceptible vibrations 
transmitted from the other through the solid body 
between them—and it even continued going after 
the first one was stopped.” Thus, then, with such 
authority as that of M. Arago, and, as you an- 
nounced last week, of Sir David Brewster also, the 
phenomenon of table-turning must, by those who 
seek for a scientific elucidation, be considered as, 
for the present, explained; and the animal mag- 
netism, or human electricity, which was at first 
assumed to be the motive power of the rotation, 
must, by them, be now set down as non-existent, 
or at least non-acting. 

Our French friends, not content with the large 
share they possess in the great discoveries and pro- 
ductions of human intelligence, lay claim to every- 
thing :—to hear them talk, they have discovered 
everything, originated everything, given perfection 
to everything. They assert, amongst other things, 
that it was they who enriched the universe with 
steam navigation, who first planned railways and 
locomotives, who first used lighting with gas. They 
are now laying claim to the invention of the elec- 
tric telegraph. A Dr. Napoleon Henry, of Metz, 
has written to the newspapers, to say that he is the 
inventor, as in 1836 he proposed to the French 
government to establish lines of such telegraphs, 
but that his plan was considered impracticable and 
was rejected. An advocate, named Amyot, has 
also written to the journals, to say that three years 
before he proposed the establishment of electric 
telegraphs to the government, and to the English 
ambassador in Paris, but that both refused— 
the latter even declining to forward any notice of 
it to London. No doubt, now that the question 
has been started, we shall see a host of other in- 
ventors spring up; and after they have made a 
certain degree of clamour, the Academy of Sciences 
will probably order a committee to examine into 
their rival claims. That committee will make a 
report, in which it will, we may be certain, award 
the ‘‘ glory” of the discovery to one of them, or to 
some other Frenchman ; and thenceforward and for 
ever it will be a given article of national belief, 
that it was la belle France, and la belle France 
alone, who enriched the world with that astonish- 
ing invention. This is precisely what was done 
with respect to the discovery of steam navigation, 
and the plan is too convenient for national vanity 
not to be followed on all occasions. Now, if it be 
right to render to Cesar what belongs to Cesar, 
Cesar must be justified in looking a little after his 
own, and in this case he must do so at once to avoid 
being completely despoiled. Who the Cesar is, I 
pretend not to say:—it may be France with Lavoi- 
sier, who, as Arthur Young, if I remember rightly, 
tells us, was able, in 1787 or thereabouts, to corre- 
spond with his wife in another room; or it may be 
America with Franklin ; or Germany with Rieser ; 
or Spain with Dr. Salva; or England with more 
than one. But certainly it was not modern 
France with the Henries and the Amyots; for 
Scemmering and Cirsted in Germany, Schilling in 








Russia, and Wheatstone in England, undoubtedly 
preceded them. 

Our French neighbours are beginning to awaken 
to the importance of a branch of their national 
antiquities which they have hitherto most un- 
accountably disregarded—namely, the monuments 
of the Frank period. A salle has, we hear, been 
appropriated in the Louvre, for the reception of 
Frankish remains discovered in France; and the 
student of our Anglo-Saxon antiquities will soon 
have an opportunity of comparing the remains of 
the Saxon period with those of the Merovingian 
era. We believe this move in the right direction 
has been at the instigation of M. de Longpérier. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris has resolved 
that it will no longer communicate to the represen- 
tatives of the press the manuscripts of the papers 
read, the communications addressed to it, &c. This 
is considered by the press as a very ungracious 
suppression of a very necessary and very long 
established privilege; and it is not easy to con- 
ceive what can have caused it. The Academy, it 
is true, publishes official reports of its own pro- 
ceedings; but they cannot appear so early as those 
of the daily newspapers. 








VARIETIES. 


The Ragged D.C.L.’s.—Let us look for a moment 
at thenames, Thereisthe Duke of Richmond ; well, 
the Duke of Richmond occupies, no doubt, a high 
social position in the country. Then there are the 
two Marquises of Chandos and Blandford—amiable 
men enough, we believe, in their way, and noble- 
men to boot, so let Oxford take them in also with- 
out question. Then we have the Derby Chan- 
cellor, Lord St. Leonard’s; the Derby Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli : the Derby Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Malmesbury ; the Derby Colonial 
Secretary, Sir John Pakington ; the Derby Home 
Secretary, Mr. Walpole ; the Derby President of 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Henley ; the Derby Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, Paymaster-General 
of the Forces, and Treasurer of the Navy, Lord 
Colchester ; the Derby Postmaster-General, Lord 
Hardwicke; the Derby Lord-Lieutenant, Lord 
Eglintoun ; one of the Derby joint Secretaries to 
the Treasury, Mr. G. A. Hamilton (the other would 
have been ‘ too bad’) ; the Derby Attorney-General 
for Ireland, Mr. Napier ; the Derby Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Lord Stanley. Besides 
these there is Sir E, B. Lytton, a distinguished 
literary man, no doubt, but who in the present 
instance, we suspect, owes his red gown rather to 
the fact that he wrote a very silly pamphlet about 
Protection than that he is the author of ‘ Pelham.’ 
‘Then there is Sir Archibald Alison, the Tory histo- 
rian of revolutionary Europe. Against the last 
two names we raise no objection. The suspicion, 
such as it is, that rests upon them arises from their 
political associations. Politics apart, they are 
fairly entitled to University distinctions. The same 
thing may of course be said of Mr. Disraeli, and, 
in a lesser degree, of Lord Redesdale. There is 
one name, indeed, which we heartily rejoice to see 
in the list,—it is that of Sir Harry Smith, although 
the old warrior must be somewhat puzzled at his 
approaching honours. It seems, however, agreed 
on all sides that this mark of conventional distinc- 
tion is to be accorded tam Marti quam Mercurio, 
and, if it is to be assigned at all to military gallan- 
try, there can be no more gallant D.C.L. than Sir 
Harry Smith. It was impossible to form a list of 
this kind without including in it the names of some 
men distinguished in literature and science, or by 
the honours of their previous University career. It 
would have been too indecent to exclude altogether 
the persons for whom the honours contemplated 
were originally intended. Mr. Macaulay and Sir 
Roderick Murchison, and Dr. C. Wordsworth and 
Professor Aytoun, therefore, have been induced to 
march through Oxford with this ragged regiment 
of Doctors. They, together with the three literary 
politicians abovenamed, constitute the ha’porth of 
bread to this intolerable quantity of sack—The 

Times. 








MR. CHURCHILL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready, First weck in June, illustrated with 100 Engrayings 
on Wood, y 


Vestiges of the Natural History of 


CREATION. Being the Tenth Edition, with much addi. 
tional matter. 





Ready, First week in June, a New and Cheaper Edition, illus- 
trated with Engravings on Wood, 


Chemistry of the Four Seasons :— 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. By THOMAS 


GRIFFITHS, late Professor of Chemistry in the Medical Col- 
lege of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 





The Mineral Waters of Homburg, 


By F, H. PRYTHERCH, M.D., Resident Physician at Hom- 
burg. Third Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


—_——- 


Healthy Skin: a Popular Treatise 
on the Skin and Hair, their Preservation and Management. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, fep. 8yo, 
23. 6d.; or by post, 3s. 





MR. TOYNBEE’S TWO PAPERS ON DEAFNESS. 
With Illustrations on Wood, price Is. 6d. 


On the Use of an Artificial Men- 


BRANA TYMPANT in Cases of DEAFNESS dependent upon 
Perforation or Destruction of the Natural Organ. 
To which is added, a Paper entitled 
OUGHT the TONSILS or UVULA to be EXCISED in the 
TREATMENT of DEAFNESS? By JOSEPH TOYNBEE, 
F.R.S., Aural Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, Consulting 
Aural Surgeon to the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, &c. &, 





. . 

Change of Climate; considered as 
a REMEDY in DYSPEPTIC, PULMONARY, and other 
CHRONIC AFFECTIONS; with an Account of the most 
eligible Places of Residence for Invalids in Spain, Portugal, 
Algeria, &c., at different Seasons of the Year; and an Appen- 
dixon the Mineral Springs of the Pyrenees, Vichy, and Aix-le- 
Bains. By D. 1.T. FRANCIS, M.D., London, Physician to the 
Dispensary for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Mar- 
garet Street, Cavendish Square, &c, Post 8yo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 





The Nature and Treatment of Gout. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, Physician to the 
Buxton Bath Charity. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ Replete with information, brought down to the latest period, 
and of a very practical character.”—EpINBURGH MEDICAL AND 
SurGicat JouRNAL. 

By the same Author, 


A Treatise on Diet and Regimen. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
“A good work.”—Mepico-CairurGicat Review. 


On Near Sight, Aged Sight, In- 


PAIRED VISION, and the MEANS OF ASSISTING SIGHT, 
with Thirty-one Illustrations on Wood. By W. WHITE 
COOPER, F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary's Hos- 
pital, and Senior Surgeon to the North London Eye Infirmary. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 








. . 

On Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
and SCIATICA; their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
By HENRY W. FULLER, M.D., Cantab., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Assistant-Physician to St. Georges 
Hospital. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

“The profession has received, from the hands of Dr. Fuller, 4 
very valuable addition to medical literature.” — Epinscack 
MontTury JourNAL. We 

“We have been much pleased by the perusal of Dr. Fuller's 0- 
teresting volume. The views it enforces are sound and judicious, 
and are based upon that foundation on which all doctrines in 
medicine ought to rest—namely, clinical experience.’—Mrpicst 
TIMES AND GAZETTE. 








On Diseases of Women and Ovarian 
INFLAMMATION IN RELATION TO MORBID MEN: 
STRUATION, STERILITY, PELVIC TUMOURS, ANI 
AFFECTIONS OF THE WOMB. By E.J.'TILT, M.D., Senior 
Physician to the Farringdon General Dispensary and Ly108- 
in Charity. Second Edition. 8yo, cloth, 9s. 


By the same Author, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


On the Preservation of the Health 


OF WOMEN AT THE CHANGE OF LIFE. 


London: Princes Street, Soho. 
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BOTANICAL WORKS. 


1 
CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 


(commenced in 1786); continued by Sir W. J. Hooker, 
¥.R.8. In Monthly Numbers. 6 Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured. 


2. 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
ad KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir 
Ww. J. Hooker. In Monthly Numbers, with a Plate. 
Price Two Shillings. 


3. 
HOOKER’S ICONES PLANTARUM. 


In Parts, each containing Eight Plates. Price 2s. 6d. 


4, 
FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. 
J.D.Hooxer, F.R.S. PartIII. 20 Plates. Price3ls. 6d, 
coloured; 21s, plain. To be completed in Five Parts, 


5. 
FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX.- 
LAND, andthe adjacent Islands. By Berrnoip Seemann. 
Part I, With 10 Plates. Price 10s. 6d. coloured. 


6. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W.J. 


Hooxer. With Ilustrations of the natural size, by W. 
Fitch, Elephant folio. 21s. coloured. 


7. 
The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA. Thirty coloured Drawings, with descrip- 
tions. By Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. Folio. £3 11s, 


8. 
A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. By Sir Witi1am J. Hooxrr. Containing 100 
coloured Plates, Royal 4to, Five Guineas. 


9. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Sea-Weeds; containing Coloured 
Figures and Descriptions of all the Species. By Professor 
Harvey. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged in the 
order of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
arranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d. 


10 


FLORA ANTARCTICA. By Dr. J. D. 


Hooxgr. 200 Plates. Royal 4to. £10 15s. coloured; 
£7 10s. plain. 


Il. 

THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF 
THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. By Dr. Josrrn D. 
_ 74 Plates. Royal4to. £4 4s. coloured; £2 17s. 
plain, 


12. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joszrn 


Woops, 8vo. 18s. 
13. 
THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 


ENGLAND. Bythe Rev. D. Bapuam. Coloured Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo. 21s. 


14, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Hussgy. Second Series. In 
Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to. Each containing Three 
Plates, 5s. coloured. 


15. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
RNS, comprising all the Species. By Tuomas Moore, 
F.L8. 20 Coloured Plates, Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d, 


16. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. Davip Lanpsponroven. Se- 
cond Edition, 20 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


17. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
Aeyxs Cattow. Second Edition. With 20 Coloured 
Plates of Figures. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


18. 
VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 
or, History of Forest Trees, Lichens, and Mosses. B 
Many Rozerts. 20 Coloured Plates. Royall6mo. 10s. 6d. 


19. 
THE CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


ByJoux Sanners, With Plates. 8vo. 5s. 


Ruzve and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
PREsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, CuairMan. 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors 
of this Company was held on the 7th instant, when a Report by 
the Directors, on the business of the year ending 3lst December 
ast, was read, showing that, in the life department, 259 new 
policies were issued in the course of the year, insuring £256,327, 
and paying of annual premiums £9000 18s. 6d.; and the sum of 
£54,012 9s. 4d. was added to the Accumulated Life Fund. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subs:ribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
divided among the Insurerson the participation scale of Premiums. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the pr2mium may r-main 
cn credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon aplan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to insure £100 at death. 

















Ane First | Second| Third Fourth Fifth Remainder 
°"| Year. } Year. | Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 

les. ales. d.| £38. a. £s.d.| fs, a. £8. 4. 
20'018 2;019 2} 10383],11 5{[1 2 8] 118 2 
30/1 3 9/1 5 2}168]1 8 4]110 0! 210 5 
40 11110;113 9:1 11510 118 1!'206 3 8 3 








Specimens of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 








Date of Policy. | Sum Insured. | Bonuses. Amount. 
£ £ 8s a. So 

1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 


1828 3000 i 4038 2 4 

Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents vf the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

*,.” Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 

4, New Bank Buildings, 

March, 1853. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Estastisnep py Act or Parwiament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Norbury. Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til- 
Viscount Falkland. lichewan. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cuanrves Granam, Esq., F.S.A. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuartes Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, E 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Es 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. | F. H. Thompson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. | Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Antuvnr H. Hassatt, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James’s. 
Surgeon—F. H. Tuomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 




















‘ Sum added | Sum added | Sum 
Sum Time | rages Ppa > 
nae 2 to Policy in|to Policyin, payable at 
Sesrea|| aoa |: 1848. | Death. 
| | £2¢€} £2 &| 6 ed 
5000 | 13 yrs.10mo.| 683 6 8} 78710 0); 617016 8 
“1000 | 7 years | =———/ 15710 0| 115710 0 
500 | lyear HG Ot Sa sé 6 








* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 lls. 8d. ; but 
the profits being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s. 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 





NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 
pEcan LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established in 1797. 
Orrices,—70, Lombard Street, City ; and 57, Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Je Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
y Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Auditors—Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C.L. 

BONUS.—At the division of profits declared up to 3rd July, 
1847, the bonus added to the policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on the “return system” averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre- 
miums paid. Four-fifths or 80 per Cent. of the profits are divided 
amongst the policy-holders. 

LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100, for 
the whole term of life :— 




















=p | Without With | Without | with 
Age. Proiits. Profits. Age. | Profits. | Profits. 

£s. d. ge. é@ Zak | £8 & 
16) £6 115 0 | 40 | 21810 | 3 6 5 
20 | 11310 119 3 50 | 409 410 7 
30 | 240 210 4 60 | 610 67 4 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 








OANS IN CONNEXION WITH LIFE 

ASSURANCE. Individuals possessing real or personal pro- 
officers in the army or navyy—clergymen—professional men 
rchants—tradesmen—and persons of respectability, may, by 
assuring with the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, obtain advances for periods varying from one month to any 
other period, upon the following securities :— 

Upon Freehold or Leasehold Property in England, upon Rever- 
sions, Annuities, Sign-manual Pensions, or any other description 
of assignable property, or income in connexion with Life As- 
surance. 

Upon Personal Security, by the borrower procuring responsible 
securities to join him in a bond or other security for repayment, 
and on condition of the life of the borrower, or at least one of his 
sureties, being assured for a proportionate amount. 


TPYRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Capital, £250,000, fully subscribed for by a regis- 
tered, and most responsible proprietary, consisting of several 
hundreds of Shareholders. Incorporated by Act of Parliament.— 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtful, or diseased 








lives. 
2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 


3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
The whole of these four important branches of business are 
transacted by this Association on the most favourable terms. 


UARANTEE FOR FIDELITY OF TRUST, 

ki COMBINED WITH LIFE ASSURANCE. The Directors 
of the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION grant 
policies combining the above objects on peculiarly favourable 


terms. 
ISEASED, DOUBTFUL, OR DECLINED 
LIVES. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR LIFE AS- 
SURANCE ASSOCIATION grant Assurances at moderate rates of 
premium, not only on the lives of persons who have been rejected 
by other offices, but also on those who may be suffering from Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Disease of the Heart, 
Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Disease of the Liver, Dropsy, Scrofula, Gout, 
Rheumatism, &c. &c. 


GENCY. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 
applications from respectable parties (accompanied with references) 
resident in the various towns in England and Scotland, for the 
Agency of this Institution. The commission allowed is highly 
remunerative, while the important and numerous branches of 
business undertaken, afford greater facilities than at most other 
offices for the exertions of active and influential agents. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of :— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtfu', or diseased 
lives. 
2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
Applications for detailed prospectuses, forms of proposal, agen- 
cies, and all other information, are requested to be made to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager and Secretary. 
Chief Offices—40, Pall Mall, London. 
N.B. Agents wanted throughout England and Scotland. 


T° VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY.— 

MECHI’S SHOW ROOMS, 4, LEADENHALL STREET.— 
All persons of taste should hasten to inspect the unique and 
récherché STOCK of ELEGANCIES now exhibited by MECHI, in 
his new Show Rooms, 4, Leadenhall Street, near the India Hous». 
Determined to take the lead in taste, he has brought out some 
most superb and novel specimens in papier maché. Finding it im- 
possible to display them advantageously in his former space, he 
has fitted up a splendid Show Room, to which he invites those 
who are desirous of seeing the most brilliant specimens this coun- 
try can produce. MECHI has the best Stock in London of Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-desks, and 
every thing for the toilet and work-table. 

4, Leadenhall Street. Illustrated Catalogues gratis. 


THE ROYAL EXHIBITION, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly: observe, opposite the York Hotel.—Valua- 
ble newly-invented, very small powerful Waistcoat-pocket Glass, 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable for yacht- 
ing, and to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Gamekeepers. UF- 
SCOPES, possessing such extraordinary power, that some 34 inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter’s Moons, 
Saturn’s Ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other 
kind, and are of all sizes for the Waistcoat-pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. Opera and Race-course Glasses with 
wonderful power ; a minute object can be clearly seen from ten to 
twelve miles distant. Invaluable newly-invented Spectacles. 
DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY—The ORGANIC VIBRATOR, 
an extraordinary powerful, small, newly invented instrument for 
deafness, entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of 
the kind that has been, or probably ever can be produced. Being 
of the same colour as the skin is not perceptible; it enables deaf 
persons to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies; the 
unpleasant sensation cf singing noises in the ears is entirely 
removed ; and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be 
desired.—S. and LB. Solomons, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly ; observe, opposite the York Hotel. 
PRE HEAD of HAIR, WHISKERS, and 
MOUSTACHIOS.—tThe successful results of the last half ecn- 
tury have proved beyond question that ROWLAND’S MACAS- 
SAR OIL pessesses singularly nourishing powers in the growth, 
restoration, and improvement of the human hair, and when every 
other specific has failed. This celebrated Oil is now universally 
acknowledged to be superior to all other preparations for the hair. 
It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak 
hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, and makes it bezuti- 
fully soft, curly, and glossy. In the growth of whiskers, eyebrows, 
and moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In 
reference to the hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is at- 
tended with the happiest effects; mild, invigorating, and purify- 
ing, in every instance it dispels scurfand dandriff, and renders un- 
necessary the use of the fine comb. In all climates it alike dis- 
plays its incomparable results, and has long been an established 
favourite in India. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s., family bottles (equal to 
four small) at 10s. 6d., and double that size 21s. On the wrapper 
of each bottle are the words “ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,’ in two 
lines. Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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HAVE THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE PUBLISHED, SINCE THE Isr OF JANUARY, 1853, THE FOLLOWING 


INTERESTING AND VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, 
BY ARTISTS OF THE HIGHEST CELEBRITY, 
AND WHICH MAY BE PROCURED OF EVERY RESPECTABLE PRINTSELLER IN THE KINGDOM, 








THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN. aos’ 


Painted by Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A., for the House of Lords; and Engraved in line by Mr. THOMAS LANDSEER. Certainly the finest Engraving of Animal Life ere — 
produced. Prints, £3 3s.; Proofs, £5 5s.; before Letters, £8 8s.; Artist’s Proofs (nearly all sold), £10 10s. E! 
A 


TIETH 


THE ARCTIC COUNCIL. a 


Suffol 


A Discussion at the Admiralty on a plan of search for Sir John Franklin; containing Portraits of the most celebrated Arctic Navigators. Painted by S. PEARSE, Esq. ; Engraved 
by Mr. JAMES SCOTT. Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, with Autographs, £4 4s.; Artist’s Proofs, £6 6s. 


QUEEN VICTORIA TAKING THE OATH TO MAINTAIN THE 
PROTESTANT FAITH. 


Painted by Sir GEORGE HAYTER; and Engraved by Mr. EGLETON. The Queen is represented, full length, in her Coronation Robes, in Westminster Abbey. Prints, £2 %,; 
Proofs, £4 4s.; before Letters, £6 6s.; Artist’s Proofs, £8 8s. 


QUITTING THE MANSE. 


An Incident in the Disruption of the Scottish Church in 1843, when above 500 of the Clergy left their Manses and Incomes for what they considered the cause of truth. Painted by 
GEORGE HARVEY, R.8.A.; Engraved by Mr. ATKINSON ; and dedicated to the Free Church of Scotland, Prints, £3 3s.; Proofs, £5 5s.; before Letters, £8 &,; 


Artist’s Proofs, £10 10s. 5. 
CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Painted by FREDERICK TAYLOR, Esq.; Engraved by Mr, F. BROMLEY. Prints, £1 1s.; Artist’s Proofs, £3 3s, 


SYMPATHY. 


Painted by F, STONE, A.R.A.; most beautifully Engraved by Mr. ATKINSON. Certainly the best work from this popular painter’s pictures. Prints, £1 1s.; Proof, £223; 
before Letters, £3 3s.; Artist’s Proofs, £4 4s. 


7. 
STIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


AUTHOR OF “THE LADY OF LYONS,” “‘ MONEY,” &c. 
Painted by DANIEL MACLISE, Esq., R.A.; Engraved by Mr. EDWARDS. Prints, £1 1s.; Autograph Proofs, £2 2s. 


SIR JOHN BARROW, BART. 


LATE SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY. 
Painted by J. JACKSON, R.A. Engraved by Mr. EDWARDS. Prints, £1 1s,; Autograph Proofs, £2 2s, 


THE BEST RUN OF THE SEASON. 


Painted by Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A., as a Companion to his Plate of ‘NOT CAUGHT YET.” Engraved inline by Mr. THOMAS LANDSEER. Prints, £2 2.; 
Proofs, £4 4s.; before Letters, £6 6s.; Artist’s Proofs, £8 8s, 


DUTCH FISHING BOATS—SQUALL COMING ON. 


The celebrated Lord Ellesmere Turner. Painted as a Companion to the well known Vandervelde, in the same collection. Engraved in line by JOHN BURNET, F.RS. 
Prints, £3 3s.; Proofs before letters (only 50), £5 5s.; Artist’s Proofs (only 50), £8 8s, 


11. 
ROBERT STEPHENSON, ESQ., M.P. 


Painted by JOHN LUCAS, Esq., as a Companion to his full length Portrait of ‘‘ Mr. Fagg a Engraved by Mr. BELLIN. Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, A 4, 
First Proofs, £6 6s. 


VISCOUNTESS MAIDSTONE. 


Painted by R. THORBURN, R.A.; Engraved by Mr. EDWARDS. Prints, £1 1s.; Proofs, £2 2s. 
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